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ROOSEVELT’S RETURN 


we HY, YOUR career is only beginning,” declared 
W the High Commissioner of Australia, greeting 
_.™ Theodore Roosevelt in London a few’ days ago on 
the eve of our ex-President’s return from his self-appointed 
exile... Mingled with the enthusiasm of welcome with which 
the press acclaim his home-coming is a persistent curiosity as 
to what this career is to be. What are the future activities, 
many of his fellow citizens are asking, which will add a worthy 
superstructure to the 
noble edifice of achieve- 
ment and popularity he 
has already built? The 
guesses which have found 
their way into print range 
all the way from that of 
Mr. James S. Barkus—or 
“ Barkis ” ?—who is will- 
“ing that he should become 
ruler of the federated 
nations of the world in 
1920, to that of the small- 
est university which has 
laid its presidency hope- 
fully at his feet. It has 
also been suggested that 
he be made President. of 
the United States for 
life. Among other gifts 
that newspaper rumor 
has held out to him are 
the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1912, 
the Democratic nomina- 
tion, the Speakership of the House, a seat in the. Senate, 
the leadership of the “insurgents,” the leadership of the 
“regulars,” and the proud position of “ boss” ef the Republican 
party in New York. 

“The greatest mystery, the most interesting topic in polit’cs 
just now is—what will Roosevelt do ? ” says the Colorado Springs 
Gazette (Rep.), which is convinced that “ he can make or com- 
plete the unmaking of the Taft Administration by a word.” 
“ Never before in the history of America,” continues the same 
paper, “has a private citizen possest the power which Mr. 
Roosevelt now holds.” And it will be recalled that he had 
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scarcely emerged from the jungle before many of our editorial 
pages were displaying statements such as the following which 
we quote from the Philadelphia North American (Ind. Rep.): 


“If a President of the United States were to be elected next 
fall, Roosevelt could have, for the asking, the nomination of 
either of the old parties. And more—he could be a candidate 
on a lone ticket with himself as the platform and defeat the 
candidates of all the other parties.” 


Then came his triumphal progress through Europe, one of the 
most remarkable journeys of history, during which kings and 
peoples vied with one 
another in showering upon 
him honors which never 
before to so conspicuous 
an extent had fallen to 
the lot of a private citizen. 
From Naples to London, 
the rulers welcomed him 
as a brother and the peo- 
ple hailed him as the pro- 
moter of international 
peace, the champion of 
human fraternity and 
solidarity. In effect, de- 
clares the New York 
Outlook’s European cor- 
respondent, his tour has 
been “a missionary jour- 
ney in behalf of political 
and social morality.” 
Everywhere crowds of 
people lined the streets 
eager to catch a glimpse 
of him and to cheer him 
as he passed. Europe’s 
attitude, said some captious observers, is only explicable as 
indicating a widespread conviction that Mr. Roosevelt is 
destined to be again President of the United States. He is 
Europe’s nominee for a third term. It was this aspect of 
affairs which moved Colonel Watterson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem.), to utter his famous warning. Noting 
with admiration and alarm that his fellow-Colonel was loom- 
ing to ever larger proportions before the awed gaze of his own 
country as well as of Europe, he admonished us that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s return to power in 1912 “ could only mean the end 
of our representative government of constitutional checks and 
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MR. ROOSEVELT ABOUT TO ENTER THE JUNGLE. 


balances.” This drew from another Democratic paper, the 


Memphis Commercial Appeal, the following indignant protest: 


“ Colonel Roosevelt entertains no designs against the Republic. 
He would not pull one tail feather out of the bird of liberty. . . . 

“Colonel Roosevelt’s future, in whatever line of endeavor it 
may be, will be useful to the American people. 
cans may ask him to draw their elephant out of the ditch in 1912. 

“If the Republicans feel that they do not need him, the 
Democrats may select him as a jockey for their mule in the fall 
race that will take place on a certain day in November, in 1912. 
Stranger things have happened in the history of American poli- 
tics. Stranger things are happening every day in American 
politics.” 


Some papers, on the other hand, are recalling, with various 
emotions, a statement attributed to Mr. Roosevelt by an inti- 


mate friend just before the start of the African expedition. 
He is quoted as having then said: 


“T have no expectation or desire to be-a candidate for any 
office after I return to the United States. Ido contemplate two 
or three years of work at my desk as a writer. I- have propo- 
sitions which, if accepted, will yield me a competence and will 
make it necessary for me to devote the greater part of my time 
after my return to literary work.” 


Even if this correctly reflects his purpose at the time, will he 
be able to hold to it under the overwhelming pressure which 
may be brought to bear to force him into public life again? 
Not long ago Washington dispatches informed us of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s intention, soon after his return, to make a series of 
political speeches during a triangular swing through the West, 
Northwest, and South. He will confine himself, we are told 
by the New York World’s correspondent, to one “ thorough and 
comprehensive review of {pending questions” in each of the 
twenty-four States through which he will pass. In the mean- 
time, it is said, he has been selected by President Taft to head 
a new Government commission on international peace. In line 
with this rumor is the following suggestion in the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press : 


“That Theodore Roosevelt should and will head the American 
delegation to the next Hague Conference, and that there he will 
be head and front of the movement for the world’s peace, is 
accepted as tho the conference were already called, the mem- 
bers chosen. That out of this third conference will come a final 
establishment of a permanent tribunal, capable of achieving 
the cause of universal peace, and that Roosevelt will be the 
president of that new Federation of the Nations, appears to be 
the faith of the world.” 
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THE RETURN TO CIVILIZATION —IN CAIRO. 


Another suggestion comes from President Barrett, of the 
Farmers’ Union, who thinks Colonel Roosevelt should head the 
soon-to-be-revived Commission on Country Life. Says the 
Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) : 


“Considering that agriculture is the basis of national pros- 
perity and that problems rising out of it are now the most 
serious facing the United States, it would be difficult to imagine 
a service more patriotic than that comprized in directing a 
crusade designed to this end.” 


The last of Mr. Roosevelt’s four great public addresses in 
Europe was his Romanes lecture at.Oxford on “ Biological Anal- 
ogies in History ”—a discourse which moved even the New York 
Sun to remark with unwonted enthusiasm: “ No one can read 
this Oxford address without thinking more highly of Theodore 
Roosevelt.” After following his theme, as the Brooklyn Eagle 
expresses it, through “ spaces illimitable, periods incalculable, 
subjects innumerable,” he concluded with some characteristic 
pronouncements on the duty owed by one nation t» another. 
To quote a brief passage from this conclusion : 


“ T hold that the laws of morality which should govern individ- 
uals in their dealings one with the other are just as binding 
concerning nations in their dealings one with the other. The 
application of the moral law must be different in the two cases, 
because in one case it has, and in the other it has not, the sanc- 
tion of a civil law with force behind it. The individual can 
depend for his rights upon the courts, which themselves derive 
their force from the police power of the State. The nation can 
depend upon nothing of the kind; and therefore, as things are 
now, it is the highest duty of the most advanced and freest 
peoples to keep themselves in such a state of readiness as to 
forbid to any barbarism or despotism the hope of arresting the 
progress of the world by striking down the nations that lead in 
that progress. It would be foolish indeed to pay heed to the 
unwise persons who desire disarmament to be begun by the 
very peoples who, of all others, should not be left helpless be- 
fore any possible foe. ...... 

“The foreign policy of a great and self-respecting country 
should be conducted on exactly the same plane of honor, of in- 
sistence upon one’s own rights and of respect for the rights of 
others, as when a brave and honorable man is dealing with his 
fellows. Permit me to support this statement out of my own 
experience. For nearly eight years I was the head of a great 
nation and charged especially with the conduct of its foreign 
policy ; and during those years I took no action with reference 
to any other people on the face of the earth that I would not 
have felt justified in taking as an individual in dealing with 
other individuals.” 


The ceremony of conferring upon Mr. Roosevelt the Oxford 
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ARRIVING IN NAPLES. 


D.C.L.—the last of the many honorary degrees captured by the 
Colonel from the universities of Europe—was an interesting 
mixture of impressive ritual and erudite banter. As he came 
forward Lord Curzon, Chancellor of the University, proclaimed 
in Latin hexameters : 

“Behold, vice-chancellor, the promised wight 

Before whose coming comets turned to flight 
And all the startled mouths of sevenfold Nile took fright.” 

Still speaking in Latin, Lord Curzon hailed him as “ most 
strenuous of men,” compared him with Lincoln and Ulysses, 
and predicted that “ still a third time, most auspicious of num- 
bers! he may be called to take the reins of government.” 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst, however, is convinced that 
Roosevelt “ will never again hold an important. office in the 
United States,” and he attributes Europe’s contrary opinion on 
this point entirely to the activities of a mysterious body which 
he refers to as “ Roosevelt’s literary bureau.” In a dispatch 
from Paris to the New York World Mr. Hearst says: 


“We have often gone out to see this particular reed shaken 
by the wind. We have come 
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A STROLL NEAR ROME. 


death of McKinley and was then reelected through the nomina- 
tion by the Democrats of Judge Parker, admittedly the most 
unpopular man who ever ran upon the Democratic ticket. 

“We know that Roosevelt’s second term grew continually in 
disappointment and ended in disaster; that he found the country 
at the height of prosperity and after a period of bluster and 
bravado left it in the depths of adversity.” 


A searcely less pessimistic view is exprest by a Mr. J. A. 
Walgren in the Chicago Tribune (Rep.). While admitting that 
during his time in office Mr. Roosevelt “ performed many valu- 
able services for the nation,” he goes on to say: 


“There is not a blockhead or grafter in the land who could 
exercise the tremendous power of the President for so many 
years without doing some good. He came to Washington and 
surrounded himself with a Cabinet of trust lawyers and 
politicians, not one of whom was an ardent and sincere worker 
for ‘ my policies.’ 

“1 served for four years in the Immigration Service and per- 
sonally know that from Ellis Island to Vancouver it was one 
continuous net of political drag, incompetency, waste, out- 
rageous treatment, and illegal handling of immigrants, and, 

on the whole, a preposterous 





back amused, if not edified. We 
are familiar with Roosevelt’s 
whole skyrocket career from 
Police Commissioner to Presi- 
dent, and down again. We know 
the facts of his promenade up 
Kettle Hill—not San Juan Hill. 
We know how he was rescued 
from a ridiculous if not a peril- 
ous position by the negro troops. 
We know how he afterward re- 
paid these negro troops by ma- 
ligning them in his book. We 
know his own description of his 
one heroic exploit of shooting 
a Spaniard in the back. 

“We know, too, that when 
Roosevelt came home and ran 
for Governor as a ‘ war hero’ 
he was elected by the narrowest’ 
margin given a Republican can- 
didate in New York State in 
many years. We _ know that 
even so, Odell has been heard 
to say that he purloined the 
election for Roosevelt and that 
Roosevelt was aware of it. 








farce. In proof of this did not 
Secretary Nagel, a man chosen 
by Taft for his ability and hon- 
esty of purpose, find it neces- 
sary to clean the Augean stables 
and discharge and “discipline 
hundreds of incompetent offi- 
cials whom Roosevelt - had 
blanketed under civil service 
without any examination after 
having been placed on the pay- 
rolls temporarily solely on ac- 
count of pull ? 

“ Roosevelt did not hesitate to 
apply the steam-roller methods 
to name his successor, the 
greatest offense ever committed 
against the Constitution. Will 
he hesitate to take that for 
which he has been playing ever 
since he left our midst to dictate 
to the human race in general 
a bit while he was waiting? 
‘Bully!’” 


This statement, thinks the 
Salt Lake Tribune, “sizes the 








“ We know that Roosevelt was 
first made President by the 


THE GREAT HUNTER’S GREETING MUST BE NON-PARTISAN. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


matter up pretty well.” Such 
expressions of opinion as these, 









CROWNED BY THE ACADEMY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCES, PARIS. 


however, are at this moment conspicuous by their rarity, and 
seem drowned in the general welcoming chorus of admiration 
and good-will. 





SOCIALISM AS A REPUBLICAN ISSUE 


GG ERE UNDER the oaks, July 6, 1854, was born the 
H Republican party. Destined in the throes of civil 
strife to abolish slavery, vindicate democracy, and 
perpetuate the Union.” At the unveiling in Jackson, Mich., of 
a tablet bearing this inscription, President Taft took upon him- 
self to add to the threefold destiny thereon ascribed to the 
Republican party a fourth duty—to meet and solve the problem 
of Socialism, “that probiem than which we have had no greater 
in the history of the country.” The Presidential conviction that 
Socialism is to be the next great issue to confront the American 
people is received with unsurprized and respectful attention 
by the press. Some papers agree with Mr. Taft, some ask him 
if he is not taking the Socialist outlook just a bit too seriously. 
Others, like the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), look upon his 
warning as a “ balloon” sent up “ to divert public attention from 
important and pressing questions of legislation to the alleged 
dangers of Socialism.” Why, asks The Record, should he go out 
of his way to give Socialism this gratuitous advertisement ? 
But the President’s further statement that the Republican party 
may safely be trusted to handle this great problem has provoked 
a great sharpening of pencils in Democratic sanctums. 
In his speech Mr. Taft told his hearers how effectively and 
skilfully and energetically his party had saved the nation on 
every occasion up to the present. Then he went on to say: 


“For the future I shall say nothing, because you would say I 
was making a political speech. All I can say is that the issue 
that is being framed, as it seems to me, is the issue with respect 
to the institution of private property. There are those who 
charge to that institution the corporate abuses, the greed, and 
the corruption that grew out of these abuses, the unequal dis- 
tribution of property, the poverty of some, and the undue wealth 
of others, and therefore say: ‘ We will:have none of it, and we 
must have a new rule of distribution, that for want of a better 
name we shall call Socialism. ...... 

“ Now, my friends, that presents a great and difficult problem, 
that I am quite willing to admit we have not yet solved, and 
the question which the country will have to determine, after 
all, is which party it is which has heretofore shown sufficient 
skill and effectiveness in dealing with great issues, which party 
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RIDING TO A REVIEW OF FRENCH TROOPS NEAR PARIS. 


can be trusted to solve that problem, than which we have had 
no greater in the history of the country.” 


“Upon what evidence,” queries the New York World (Dem.), 
does Mr. Taft “ground his belief that the Republican party as 
now organized can be trusted to solve that problem?” And it 
further asks: “If the Socialist vote has increased over 1,000 per 
cent. during thirteen years of uninterrupted Republican Admin- 
istration, what would be the result of another thirteen years of 
Republican Administration?” This point of view is as strongly 
emphasized by the Democratic press of the South, the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, the Columbia State, the Charleston News and 
Courier, and the Savannah News all arguing that the Republi- 
can party with its protective tariff is the “ true father of Social- 
ism.” And Mr. Taft is simply “ trying to disown the child,” 
adds The Times-Dispatch. 

There are also certain observers who opine that the party in 
power has some things to attend to that are far more pressing 
than the warding off of this future “ menace ” to our institutions. 
It need not fear the Socialists without, “ so much as the Bourbon, 
stand-pat, do-nothing element within its ranks,” says the St. 
Albans Messenger (Rep.). “The practical Socialist of the time,” 
according to the Providence Journal (Ind.), “is the Ultimate 
Consumer, who finds expenses rising and income stationary.” 
The Republican party has lost public confidence because of the 
“ iniquities ” in the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, declares the Baltimore 
Sun (Ind.), “ it can regain its position and ‘ vindicate democracy’ 
only by a fair and just revision of the tariff.” 

Among the many Republican papers which fully agree with 
the President, as to the importance of this issue, we find the 
Detroit Journal calling attention to his “ clear-sightedness.” 
The Socialist leaders “ are well worth watching at all times,” 
asserts the New York Tribune, and the independent Washington 
Star is of like mind—the President’s warning “ is not overdrawn 
and comes none too soon.” The Star goes on to say: 


“What recently occurred in Milwaukee may occur elsewhere. 
Socialism as at present expounded is attractive to the immature, 
the restless and the disappointed. Every exposure of graft in 
office is laid at the door of what is called the ‘ old system,’ and 
an argument follows that ‘ the new system ’—Socialism—would 
cure the evil. Isms relating to politics command almost as 
ready a hearing as those relating to religion.” 


A Socialist reply to the President’s speech is made by Mr. 
Victor L. Berger, of Milwaukee, one of the most active leaders 
of his party. The New York American quotes htm as follows: 
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IN HOLLAND, AMONG THE TULIPS. 


“JT agree with Mr. Taft’s view of the imminence of the ques- 
tion. However, I doubt the ability of the Republican party to 
solve this problem. Every great corporation in the country 
knows it has a friend in the Republican party. Every trust 
knows it can trust the Republican party. Of course, I know 
that trusts are non-partizan. They would as soon deal with the 
Democratic party or your Tammany Hall, but, as I have said be- 
fore, the Democratic party is weak, ineffective. Still the trusts 
know they have nothing to fear from the Democrats. The fact, 
then, remains that the Republican party is the favorite organi- 
zation of capital.” 





THE RAILROAD TRUCE 


HEN THE rumblings of war between railroads and 

\ X shippers over the question of advancing freight rates 

were most ominous President Taft made a dramatic 

entrance upon the scene and negotiated a truce which some 

newspaper commentators regard as to all intents and purposes 

a permanent peace. A few, however, regard the incident with 

distrust, while others, altho praising the Administration’s 
motive, remark that whether or 


THE FAUNAL NATURALIST IN COPENHAGEN. 


was to prevent the proposed rate increases (which, under the 
existing law, could not be investigated at all until after they 
had become effective) so as to preserve the status until the new 
statute could be passed and the Commission should have the 
power to investigate rate advances as soon as announced and 
before becoming effective.”. Therefore when the railroads 
agreed to withdraw their proposed increases for the time being, 
and to submit to the determination of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the reasonableness of all future increases, the 
President feit that his purpose had been accomplished. 
“Washington, not Wall Street, is still the capital,” exclaims 
the New York World (Ind. Dem.) ; while the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger (Ind.) rejoices in what it believes to be “ not merely 


a truce, but an enduring peace.” The Ledger goes on to say: 


“Tt is not too much to hope that it marks the beginning at 
least of the disappearance of the railroad question from politics, 
since it points to the permanent establishment of a judicial 
policy, which only the most reckless will have the hardihood to 
disturb. While under this settlement the revival of business 

must still be slow and cautious 





not the President has won a 
victory depends to a large de- 
gree upon the terms of the new 
Railroad Law. When Mr. Taft 
sprang into the lists armed with 
an injunction against the pro- 
posed rate-increases and a suit 
to dissolve the Western Trunk 
Line Committee as a combina- 
tion in violation of the Sher- 
man Law, he might readily have 
been mistaken for an active ally 
of the shippers rather than 
a non-partizan mediator. An- 
other rdle became apparent, 
however, when he threw down 
his weapons to receive from the 





yet the relief is so great and 
the sense of ultimate security 
under law is so important that 
the whole outlook has suddenly 
changed from doubt and despair 
to hope and cheerfulness.” 


However unusual or informal 
the method, remarks the New 
York Evening Mail (Rep.), 
“ justice was done and the public 
interest served.” “ Nothing that 
President Taft has done,” de- 
clares the Washington Post 
(Ind.), “has more conspicuously 
demonstrated his ability to ac- 
complish big things in a big 
way.” The incident, thinks the 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times (Rep.), 


% bf : . Wy) 
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railroads a promise to suspend us > —2——_ say oe te = nn! gives the lie to the theory that 
hostilities until after the pas- ar i cs eit s 7555 e the President is reactionary. 
sage of the Railroad Law, or ee ae “Colonel Roosevelt in his most 


the adjournment of Congress. 
In a statement issued from the 





vigorous days,” we are assured, 











White House it was explained 
that “the purpose of the suit 


** COME, LITTLE BOY, AND TAKE YOUR MEDICINE.” 


“ never exercised his powers of 
office to quite the length Mr. 


—Flohri in Judge. Taft has in this case.” He has 
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“given proof of his strength,” says the South Bend Tribune 
(Rep.), while the Brooklyn Times (Rep.) adds its testimony 
that he “has served the commerce of the country faithfully 

and well.” He has won, declares the New York Press (Rep.), 
' a “tremendous victory for the shippers and consumers of the 
United States.” The Press goes on to explain, however, that 
this is still chiefly a victory of principle. To quote: 


“The real benefits that they are to gain from the railroad 
recognition that the people have their rights, which is the whole 
concession given by the railroad managers, will not make the 
public swallow the bunco that the railroads have already sur- 
rendered something valuable in fact as well as in principle to 
the shippers. To get relief from the oppressive tax laid upon 
them by the unlawfully combined railroads the people will in- 
sist on putting teeth into the Interstate Commerce Law and 
will force a general, revision of all the tariffs of all the common 
carriers, a revision based on the actual investments of capital 
in the public highways.” 


The Baltimore American (Rep.) thinks that the President’s 
firm attitude has averted a commercial controversy whose con- 
sequences would have been “more serious than is generally 
believed.” The American goes on to say: 


“There may be, and doubtless is, some justification for an in- 
crease in freight rates. The companies have been forced to 
raise the wages of their employees in all departments, the cost 
of equipment and material has gone up and large expenditures 
are contemplated for extensive improvements. The public 
realizes this, and shippers know it, and a reasonable increase 
would be generally acquiesced in without question. But it was 
the method adopted and the time chosen that aroused resent- 
ment on the part of the shippers and stirred the Government 
to decisive action. 

“ Railroad officials are disposed to complain that public feeling 
is against them. Possibly; if they showed a disposition to 
take the public into their confidence instead of springing coups, 
there would be an entirely different public sentiment.” 


Among the skeptics regarding the President’s cowp are the 
Hartford Times (Ind.), the Springfield Republican (Ind.), and 
the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.). Neither party, says The Repub- 
lican, comes out with fiying colors. The railroads, it tells us, 
“ concede pretty nearly everything there was to concede in the 


matter of rate advances,” while of the Government’s position 
it says: 


“Its suit, which is to be withdrawn, alleges a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade under the Antitrust Law on the part of the 
railroads in making up common rates for competing points. To 





DRIVING WITH THE KING OF NORWAY IN CHRISTIANIA. 


withdraw the suit is to abandon the one chief ostensible purpose 
of its institution without any conditions or compensations what- 
ever. The Government is placed in the light of having made a 
charge of unlawful conspiracy and of having withdrawn it when 
the evidence of its truth is just as strong as when the charge 
was entered and the suit instituted. ‘The Government is thus 
made to appear as condoning an alleged crime on the agreement 
of the alleged criminal to do something having no relation to 
the crime. 

“This is not a governmental proceeding of manifest dignity. 
It is too much in resemblance of compounding a felony.” 





HOW THE INSURGENTS ARE FARING 


ECULIAR interest attaches to the results of recent 
Pp Republican primaries in Pennsylvania, Iowa, and South 

Dakota because they are generally interpreted as indica- 
ting the trend of party sentiment with respect to insurgency. 
In Pittsburg John Dalzell wins the renomination to the seat in 
Congress which he has occupied for twenty-three years by a 
contested majority of 200 in a vote of more than 21,000, and the 
Philadelphia North American (Ind. Rep.) declares that “ these 
figures mark the passing of the old order.” Even Dalzell’s cam- 
paign manager, on hearing the returns, exclaims that “ insurg- 
ency at Washington is the cause,” and adds “ the seat of no Con- 
gressman is safe.” In South Dakota the progressives carry 
everything, Governor Vessey winning his renomination in a 
fiercely contested race against a “ regular” opponent. In Iowa, 
the original seat of insurgency, the result is apparently less 
decisive, some papers interpreting it as a “ stand-pat ", victory, 
others regarding it as another notable gain for insurgency. 
Thus Governor Carroll, the choice of the “regulars,” won his 
renomination in spite of insurgent opposition led by Senators 
Cummins and Dolliver. On the other hand, Congressman Hull, 
a conspicuous Cannonite, lost his Congressional nomination to 
Judge Prouty, a progressive. The real significance of these 
Iowa results, says the New York Tribune (Rep.), “is found in 
the refusal of the Republican voters of that State to divide 
themselves into two parties instead of remaining as two more 
or less unstable and variable factions within one party.” “It 
is clear,” The Tribune goes on to say, “ that Senator Cummins’s 
extravagant talk about an ‘irrepressible conflict’ within the 
party was not taken any more seriously by level-headed Republi- 
cans in Iowa than it has been taken by level-headed Republicans 
elsewhere.” 
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AFTER RECEIVING HIS DEGREE IN BERLIN. 


It is by emphasizing the fact that the Iowa progressives held 
all their own territory and gained one new district, that many 
papers claim an insurgent victory. Among these are the 
Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), the New York Press (Rep.), and the 
Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.). Says the last named: 

“Taken in connection with the attitude of Indiana, the narrow 
escape of Representative Dalzell in Pennsylvania and other 


similar incidents, the lesson is that progressive sentiment is 
much too strong a force for Republican leaders to try to beat 


down.” . 

On the other hand, the Detroit Free Press (Ind.), the Pitts- 
burg Sun (Ind.), the Hartford Times (Dem.), and the Boston 
Advertiser (Ind. Rep.) are among those which see in the Iowa 
results a severe setback to progressive Republicanism. From 
their point of view, apparently, so slight a gain after so much 
effort is equivalent to a defeat. The Washington Times (Ind.) 
points out that the regulars will control the next Iowa State 
convention. 

Such internal dissensions as have recently torn the Republican 
party in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
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WHERE HE TOLD ENGLAND HOW TO GOVERN EGYPT. 


retain that spirit of responsibility, that capacity to perform 
and not merely to agitate, which seems so irritating to the 
advance insurgent guard....... 

“The Republican masses are at work, penalizing reaction, re- 
buking humbug, apportioning rewards and punishments. When 
they are through, the party will be neither what it is now, nor 
what the insurgents would have it, but something better than 
either model. Meanwhile, it is clear that both factions of the 
majority desperately need each other.” 





CALIFORNIA’S CRY FOR JAPANESE 
LABOR 


FEW YEARS ago President Roosevelt had to use all nis 
influence to keep California from passing a series of 


anti-Japanese laws that might have goaded Japan into 
Diplomats hurried to and fro, and Japan imposed stringent 
regulations to keep her laborers from coming to a State where 
they were not wanted. Since then the Japanese population in 


war. 





Wisconsin, New York, South 
Dakota, fand Iowa, says the 
New York Evening Mail (Rep.), 
merely go to prove that the 
party is undergoing a process 
of evolution. To quote: 


“The Republican party is not 
going to be made over in a hurry 
in order to meet the personal 
plans or ambitions of quick-on- 
the-trigger leaders. Neither 
is it going to be made over 
on the pattern any one, or any 
group, of them has cut out for 
it. Neither is it going to ‘stand 
pat.’ 

“It is going to lose some of 
its old guard soon by death or 
voluntary retirement. It is go- 
ing to send to the rear the men 
who have sought to resist its 
adjustment to fresh conditions. 
It is going to pass through a 
process of evolution—is passing 
through it now—in which it will 








California has been decreasing. 
Everything would seem to be 
going splendidly. 
ever, 


Now, how- 
the California Commis- 
sioner of Labor has come out 
with a 200,000-word document 
to prove that California needs 
the Japanese. It appears that 
the falling off in Japanese im- 
migration has made serious 
trouble for the fruit-growers, 
and has resulted in an influx 
of less desirable and less effi- 
cient Hindu laborers. When 
the anti-Japanese activities of 
the California legislature had 
been restrained by advice from 
Washington, some two years 
ago, these lawmakers resolved 
to investigate the matter. Such 
an investigation, the California 
papers tell us, was duly author- 








take on new and more pro- 
gressive purposes and yet will 


‘(THIS HURTS ME MORE THAN IT DOES YOU.” 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


ized and thoroughly carried out. 
Conditions regarding the em- 
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ployment of Japanese on farms and elsewhere were carefully 
examined by ahost of agents. The results have just been made 
public in the voluminous report issued by Labor Commissioner 
McKenzie, which is condensed as follows by the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat : 


“ The Commissioner finds that California requires a large body 


of unskilled labor which can be shifted from point to point at: 


the harvest seasons. He declares the Japanese have met that 
requirement . . . and that the cost of white labor practically 
precludes its employment. Such friction as has arisen in the 
agricultural sections grows, he thinks, out of the ambition of 
the Japanese to better their condition, and their shrewdness in 
driving labor bargains. When the harvests were abundant and 
labor scarce they have occasionally demanded higher pay—a 
demand that naturally roused the protest of white employers. 

“The Japanese population of California on January 1 last is 
stated at 41,628, only about 10 per cent. being females. Of 
the total 65 per cent. were engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
15 per cent. in domestic service. . . . The impression is con- 
veyed that Japanese population is decreasing rather than grow- 
ing, tho the figures cited are not conclusive. It is set forth, 
for example, that in the years 1906, 1907, and 1908 only 810 
Japanese were born within the State, while 1,882 died. For the 
fifteen months ending January 1, 1910, it is stated that only 836 
Japanese entered San Francisco from the home land and Hawaii, 
while 4,182 departed. 

“ The principal features of the report are, of course, its prac- 
tical finding that the continuance of Japanese immigration is 
necessary to California’s agricultural prosperity, and the pre- 
sentment of the alternative of Hindu immigration to supply the 
need of cheap labor. It is declared that the Japanese supports 
himself on 20 per cent. of his earnings, or less, and that his 
ambition tends to ownership and industrial independence, as 
does that of the whites.” 


While Commissioner McKenzie’s arguments are considered 
favorably in the Eastern press, they do not convince all the 
California newspapers. In San Francisco The Call terms his 
report “a brief for the Japanese coolie,” and offers ‘as an ulti- 
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mate solution of the problem, not wholesale importation of 
Oriental labor, but a “ readjustment that will cut up the great 
ranches into small tracts, owned and worked intensively by 
white men.” The Chronicle makes the same suggestion. Per- 
haps, it says, “if we are tocarry on fruit- and beet-growing by 
units of 100 acres up,” then such laborers as the Japanese must 
be employed. But the real remedy is the subdivision of the 
farms— ; 


“ For the owners of the great ranches can not, as they expect, 
continue. They will have to sell to somebody. The boss or 
padrone system will drive them out. The bosses contract at 
prices which make the cost of the products prohibitive, and 
then when the farmers are in a kink the men will strike for 
still higher wages. In the end the land goes to the-Japs, who, 
for themselves, will work sixteen hours a. day—and+skin the 
land. The Japs are utterly. undependable and the :Hindus. are 
worse. If we were going to have Oriental labor. at all, the only 
proper course would be to repeal the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
and exclude the Japanese and Hindus. Weshould then, at least, 
have Oriental labor which would keep its contracts. But we 
want no Oriental labor. Subdivide ‘the ranches. And if lack 
of transient labor compels that, it is a good thing for the State.” 


The San Diego Union, published in the southern part of the 
State, declines to believe that California’s great agricultural 
industries are likely to “ come to a halt unless the Asiatic coolie 
supplants the white worker in them” : 


“Fut even assuming that high prosperity of these industries 
can be obtained only by operating them with cheap, servile labor 
from the Orient, California can not afford to buy prosperity for 
a comparatively few persons by sacrificing the many. No 
amount of profit from orchard and vineyard could compensate 
the State as a whole for becoming an Asiaticized commonwealth. 
The Orientals who are already here have lowered standards 
of morals as well as those of wages. And when it is sought to 
give a larger field to Asiatic labor in this State, a clear-cut 
issue of avarice against Americanism is raised.” 





THE ROUGH RIDER AND THE ROUGH WRITERS 


Tue Fourth of July is insanely jealous of June 18.— Washington Post. 
Way not make the Colonel international chief of police ?— Washington Post. 


ANnp there is no doubt that Colonel Roosevelt will be just as frank with this 
country as he was with England.—Chicago Post. 


RoosEVELT has dined with the editor of Punch. We hope to see an im- 
provement in that paper now.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Tue anti-Roosevelt exchange editor will find some very choice clippings in 
the Egyptian papers just now.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“Russia was never more peaceful,’ says a St. Petersburg correspondent. 
T. R. didn’t get to Russia this trip.—Pitisburg Gazette-Times. 


In June more than 17,500 Americans will go abroad, but they won’t make 
half as much noise as Colonel Teddy coming home.—Boston Globe. 


JoHN BuLL may be annoyed, but it is a safe bet that he will profit by the 
advice of Uncle Teddy and do better next time.—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Tue diplomat who said that language was given us to conceal our thoughts 
should have lived to meet Colonel Roosevelt.—Pitisburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


One of the remarkable things revealed by Mr. Roosevelt’s tour is the 
amount of enthusiasm that can exist when there is no baseball game.— 
Washington Star. 


Ir must weigh pretty heavily on our conscientious ex-President to think 
that he’s got to come home before entirely completing the reformation of 
Europe.—Ohio State Journal. 


WHEN Mr. Roosevelt opined that papers ought to speak softly about the 
affairs of other nations, he had in mind the newspapers rather than any manu- 
script bulging his own pocket.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Ir the chairman of that proposed international court of arbitration is to 
be Theodore Roosevelt, it will scarcely be necessary to indulge in any specula- 
tion regarding the names of the other members.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


‘Mr. GLADSTONE stumped constituencies; Mr. Roosevelt stumps whole 
nations,” says an Englishman, cleverly enough. Nothing ever stumps Mr. 
Roosevelt, however.— Washington Herald. 


Tuer: is enough left of Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity to elect him to any office 
in America if he does not delay too long. From being a first choice he has 
become a final resort.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


SUFFICIENT unto the Colonel’s return is the rapture thereof.— Washington 
Post. 


No need to give T. R. the freedom of any city. 
Gazette-Times. 

THE ocean cable companies will feel the difference when T. R. gets home. — 
Cleveland Leader. 

CoLONEL ROOSEVELT must think he is mother-in-law to the human race.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

Mr. RoosEveE tt does not talk as if he intended to go back to Egypt soon.— 
Omaha World-Herald. 

Know1ne the Colonel as he does, Mr. Loeb decides to let those trunks 
severely alone.—Boston Transcript. 

Ir will be pretty lonesome in Europe after Mr. Roosevelt gets back to 
Oyster Bay.—Philadelphia Record. 

Ecypr would like to add Colonel Roosevelt to its superior collection of 
mummies.—Chicago Daily News. 

NEVER mind, Mr. Taft. When you are an ex-President you can be a 
celebrity yourself.—Chicago Daily News. 


He just takes it—Pilisburg 


Mr. RoosEVELT seems to know everything that everybody else knows. — 
Charleston News and Courier. : 


Lonpon will be in a frame of mind to join heartily in New York’s welcome 
home to the Colonel.—New York World. 


WE assume that, since the visit of the world-famous spelling simplifier, 
Haakon VII. writes it ‘‘Hakon 7.”"—Albany Argus. 


Ir Congress had treated T. R. as it has treated Taft—well, Congress wouldn’t 
dare treat T. R. that way, that’s all.—Grand Rapids Press. 


“Has Roosevelt realized his mistake?” asks the Savannah Press. We 
advise the Press to ask Mr. Roosevelt, but to do so over a long-distance tele- 
phone.—Dayton News. 


Ir may be remarked in passing that Colonel Roosevelt has thus far solved 
in a satisfactory manner for himself the problem what to do with the ex- 
Presidents.—Providence Journal. 


Or course it was somewhat humiliating to British pride to discover that 
Teddy learned in a few minutes in Egypt what England had not been able to 
find out in a century.—Springfield Union. 


















EUROPE ON ROOSEVELT 


EVER SINCE Napoleon dawned on Europe, says a 
N writer in the Temps (Paris), has such an impression 

been produced there as has been made by Theodore 
Roosevelt. The semiofficial Koelnische Zeitung remarks that 
while Grant, as one of our ex-Presidents, visited and was duly 
honored at European capitals, no distinguished American has 
ever produced such a sensation 


little chance of an improvement unless Mr. Roosevelt resolutely 
sets himself to the purpose.” 


Of his practical powers The Nineteenth Century and After 
(London) observes: 


“ One of the secrets of his success and of his popularity is that 
he is a born administrator. He has also had extraordinary ex- 
perience, not in one but in half a dozen branches of administra- 
tion, and he has always put in a record amount of work. And 

he has the born administrator’s 





as that which our “Teddy” 
aroused. “The glory of Hal- 
ley’s comet,” shouts the Social- 
ist Intransigeant (Paris), “ was 
eclipsed on the landing of Wash- 
ington’s successor.” The Ham- 
burger Nachrichten speaks of 
his welcome at Berlin as if he 
had actually been a_ brother 
monarch of the Kaiser, and con- 
cludes its appreciative notice 
by saying: 


“It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Roosevelt will derive from his 
visit to us the impression that 
we Germans wish to live in 
peace and friendship with our 
kinsmen across the sea. In the 
name of every German Kaiser 
William shakes the hand of the 
American citizen, Theodore 
Roosevelt.” 








faculty for getting through a 
vast amount of work without 
fuss or hurry, because he is 
methodical and orderly. Our 
leaders wait to take their lea 
from the country—Roosevelt 
has never feared to lead.” 





RUSSIA’S REPLY TO 
FINLAND 


USSIA IS “transform- 
R ing a nation of three 

million stanch friends 
into three millions of bitter en- 
emies” by her forcible Russifi- 
cation of Finland, say the Finns. 
In reply Russia protests that 
she is merely making Finland a 
part of the Empire, just as 
Canada is part of the British 


q i it 








The British reviews speak 
more discriminatingly of our ex- 
President. Sydney Brooks de- 
clares in The English Review 
(London) that we have to roll half-a-dozen Englishmen together 
to make a “ Teddy.” The big game-hunter Selous, the semi- 
historian Fichett, the breezy Beresford, the superbly self-con- 
fident Curzon, and the remorselessly efficient Kitchener all are 
combined in Theodore Roosevelt, of whom Mr. Archibald Col- 
- quhoun declares in The Fortnightly Review (London) : 


is now dismissed.” 


“T find his own countrymen growing dithyrambic over him as 
a philosopher, a great diplomatist, an ethical teacher, and so 
forth. But to me he appears as none of these things. Study- 
ing his writings and speeches, I find neither deep thought nor 
special originality of view—their characteristics are courage, 
honesty, and sincerity, broad-minded common sense, and con- 
siderable raciness of expression. If this is philosophy, then 
many people, like M. Jourdain with prose, talk philosophy with- 
out knowing it. Studying his acts, I find very little statecraft, 
unless it is statecraft to cut Gordian knots with a sword and 
knock down opposition with a ‘Big Stick.’ ” 


More serious and statesmanlike are the remarks made by the 
editor of The Westminster Review (London) : 


“Mr. Roosevelt is becoming more and more the commanding 
“figure of the English-speaking world, and it is a serious as well 
as an attractive exercise to speculate upon his future. When 
he appears in London, what it will concern us to remember is 
that he is the only living man who would have the least chance 
of being able to stay an Anglo-American war if some outbreak 
of passion on the other side of the Atlantic threatened to sweep 
England and the United States into the worst of conceivable 
disasters. With permanent peace between the Republic and 
the British Empire, there is every hope for both branches of 
the English-speaking stock. Otherwise no dark horoscope that 
could be drawn would be too gloomy. For several years now 
we have dwelt in these pages upon the profoundly unsatisfactory 
state of the Anglo-American problem, and there will be very 


EXAMINER RoOOsEVELT—“ Kindergarten class in Science of Government 


Empire and an American State 
is part of the United States of 
America, Finland’s side of the 
dispute was given in our issue 
for May 21. We find Russia’s side presented in an elaborate 
statement of the case from both the Russian and the Finnish 
standpoints in The Contemporary Review (London) by Mr. E. 
J. Dillon, who knows Russia pretty thoroughly, having studied 
at the University of St. Petersburg, practised journalism in 
Odessa, written short stories in the Russian language, and 
married a Russian wife. He represents Russia as being per- 
fectly willing to respect Finland’s languages, schools, laws, and 
customs, but as adding sternly: “What we must insist upon is 
that legislation common to all parts of the Empire, of which 
the principality is one, shall henceforth proceed from our 
Imperial] legislature, in which the Finns will be duly repre- 
sented. That and nothing more; but also nothing less.” The 
plea of Russia is thus further stated: 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


—The Toronto World. 


“We gave the Finns political liberty, immunity from heavy 
taxation, relief from their share in Imperial defense, and a 
great slice of territory over and above. In Russia proper we 
allowed them to own land, to-serve the State, to rise to the 
highest dignities. At the same time the Finns were raising a 
Chinese wall againstus. In their country we are mere foreign- 
ers, whereas they in our Empire are Russians. If we wish to 
obtain the same rights, political, social, as a Finn, we have to 
go through a more tedious procedure than the Englishman or 
American who should come to Finland for the same purpose. 
According to the statutes of the Diet, even Russians born in 
Finland, possest of landed property there and paying heavy 
taxes, are disqualified to vote for members of the legislative 
chamber. Imagine the English treated like that by an Ireland 
on their own side of the Channel, whose frontiers, thanks solely 
to their own generosity, began at Gravesend!” 


The abolition of the powers of the Finnish Diet, as proposed 
by Premier Stolypine, and the other measures enumerated in 
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our recent article, are rendered absolutely necessary, say the 
Russian Government, by the picayune selfishness and pig- 
headedness of the Finns. A singular example of this is fur- 
_ nished by the fact that when Alexander III. was cruising in 
Finnish waters a letter he wrote was returned because it had a 
Russian and not a Finnish stamp on it, and the imperial mes- 
senger could not purchase the stamp required because he had 
only Russian money. The advocates of Russia say: 


“ A Russian physician who crosses the frontier and settles in 
the principality is disqualified from serving there as an ordinary 
physician ; he may not be employed by the municipalities or the 
country district boards, nor by hospitals or asylums, nor by in- 
dustrial firms as physician to the workingmen ; he-may not even 
make post-mortem examinations, nor serve in lunatic asylums, 
etc. 
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THE TRYST AT THE WALL. 
Pyramus (President Taft)— 
‘*T see a voice; now will! to the chink, 
To spy an I can hear my Thisbe’s face. 
Thisbe !"’ 
TuisBeE (Sir Wilfrid Laurier)— 
““My love! Thou art my love, I think.” 
Pyramus—* Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover’s grace.” 
‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ Act. V., Se. 1. 
—Punch (London.) 


have been injudicious enough to obtain their medical knowledge 
ata Russian university. In Russia, on the contrary, a Finn 
may come and practise, kill or cure, according to his lights, 
even tho he have never been inside a Russian educational estab- 
lishment. We do not ask him to pass a supplementary exami- 
nation for form’s sake. Thus, in the Russian territory which 
we ceded to Finland voluntarily, in the belief that more friendly 
relations would be the result, our most celebrated physicians 
could not prescribe for their own families. Fancy Sir Frederick 
Treves in the imaginary Ireland that commences at Gravesend 
presenting a prescription and getting it back with the remark 
that, not being a qualified practitioner, his prescriptions can 
not be madeup! Imagine the King of England sending a regis- 
tered letter from Gravesend, but getting it back because it had 
an English instead of an Irish stamp! Would the English en- 
dure such things for long? Since 1890 this crying abuse has 
been removed, and Russian doctors may practise in Finland on 
observing a certain formality. But they are not eligible to 
serve in hospitals, asylums, municipalities, or as workmen’s 
doctors in factories.” 


The Russians therefore claim: 


“We are now minded to be masters in our own house. As 
Finland is a part of the Empire, its institutions must mirror 
forth that relation of subordination. The autonomy which we 
have promised to respect shall not be abolished or whittled 
away. The Diet shall remain and make laws as before. But 
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Nay, many of these disabilities fall upon Finns if they 
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the laws that deal with Imperial as distinguished from local 
Finnish interests shall be given by the Imperial legislative 
chambers, in which Finnish representatives shall sit. Surely 
that is rational and fair. For Imperial legislation is quite com- 
patible with the fullest measure of autonomy. Look at the 
German Empire, which offers us numerous instances of this 
compatibility.” 


A CANADIAN VIEW OF THE “FOURTH” 
"[«: BIRTH of a great nation, and not merely the issue 





of a political quarrel to the advantage of opprest colon- 

ists, is really the main thing to be commemorated on 
our greatest of anniversaries, declares the Toronto Daily Star. 
Of late years, thinks this important Canadian organ, there has 
been a tendency to rewrite the history of the Revolution, doing 
justice to England, and not merely cursing George III. and the 
British in general. The earlier way of celebrating the “ glori- 
ous Fourth” is obsolete, we are told: 


“In the period immediately following the Revolution it was 
natural that the event should be represented as the result of 
a violent quarrel. England felt that she had suffered a loss, 
and that a great empire had been severed. The revolting 
Americans rejoiced in their triumph over a powerful nation. 
Much was made of the grievances of the colonists, and they 
were taught to believe that they had freed themselves from the 
grip of atyrant. The Fourth of July was an occasion for heated 
rhetoric, for fiery denunciations of George III. and his 
Ministers.” % 

Viewed in the light ‘of history the American colonists of 
Jefferson’s day were much better off than the colonists of other 
nations. The grievances they complained of resulted from 
short-sighted statesmanship and not from such tyranny as turned 
the colonists of Spain and Portugal into rebels. As this writer 
remarks: 

“They enjoyed more substantial freedom than the people of 
England itself. The commercial restrictions to which they 
were subjected were the natural products of an age of restric- 
tion. The attempt to tax the colonies was not an act of crue} 
oppression, but a piece of pedantry and parish politics.” 

Our national anniversary is not to be celebrated as anything 
more than the date when a vast continent was left to the courage 
and enterprise of its inhabitants to be owned, governed, and 
developed as they thought fit. The writer is convinced that our 
country must in the long run have inevitably detached itself 
from the English Government. These are his words: 

“ America could not have been long governed from England. 
Its population was destined soon to exceed that of England. 
Communication was slow; it was many years before the age of 
steamboats and telegraphs. The working out of a scheme of 
Imperial federation would therefore have been exceedingly 
difficult. It must be remembered that the idea of colonial self- 
government, combined with Imperial unity, was not developed 
until seventy years after the Revolution, and that in the case 


of Canada, mdny British statesmen declared that the two things 
were incompatible.” 


There is much practical good sense and wisdom in the sen- 
tences in which he concludes that the spread-eagle kind of 
oratory with which the national holiday was once honored, and, 
perhaps, sometimes dishonored, practically missed the essential 
point of the celebration. The American Revolution was the 
making of a people and not merely the abolition of an abuse. 
Thus we read: 


“In course of time we may see the American Revolution com- 
memorated not as an act of destructive violence, but as a crea- 
tion; not as the outcome of a quarrel, but as a stage in the 
evolution of free institutions. All humanity is the gainer be- 
cause the experiment of republican government has been 
worked out upon a vast scale, and its faults as well as its merits. 
displayed. The advocates of a sane Fourth of July should not 
content themselves with denouncing firecrackers.. They should 
strive to make the commemoration worthy of an event of world- 
wide importance.” 
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A TUNNEL THROUGH THE . 
ANDES 


T= “HEART OF THE ANDES” was | 
one of those wonderful pictures of F. S. 

Church which created a sensation through- 

out Europe by its mysterious beauty and impres- 

siveness. Hitherto the public had known of the ; 
Andes only through the pages of Humboldt’s 
“Cosmos.” The great rampart that divided Latin 
America into two worlds had scarcely been ex- 
plored and never pierced by a steel highway. 
This mighty moyntain chain has at last been 
broken throught The Andes have been traversed 
by a tunnel and a railroad connects the Atlantic 
town of Buenos Aires and the Pacific Valparaiso. 
Argentina’s centenary celebration of her inde- 
pendence derives an additional glory from the 
completion of a work which can be paralleled only 
by the Panama Canal. ‘The importance of the 
present railroad,” says Mr. H. Leblond in the 














Tour du Monde (Paris), “can not be overesti- 
mated,” and he continues in the following strain: 


“It is one of the most gigantic works and the 

most fruitful in prosperous consequences that transatlantic en- 
gineers have hitherto accomplished. The chain of the Andes, 
the second on the planet in its average height, was for South 
America an almost insurmountable obstacle to rapid and con- 
venient communication between the two ocean basins separ- 
ated by the continent. Valparaiso, the great port of Chile, 
is, in direct 


“NOW THE FIRST SNOWY PEAKS ARE VISIBLE.” 
A scene from the car-window on the road crossing the Andes. 


This writer gives a vivid description of the difficulties attend- 


ing the work from snow, earthquakes, and outbursts of springs. . 


The point where the tunnel begins is in the region of eternal 
snow, at an elevation of 11,000 feet. Snow-plows were imported 
from the United States to overcome initial obstacles. Of the 
carrying out 
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make a passage of four times that distance, and to face the 
perilous windings of the Strait of Magellan, and the storms 
of two oceans. That is, to sail three or four thousand miles, 
spend four or five days on the sea, to reach a point now at- 
tainable in thirty-six hours.” 


dred men was the average number at work on the tunnel. They 
were divided into three gangs, each at work for eight hours. 
The Italian laborers, who have pierced most of the great tun- 
nels of Europe, found themselves unequal to this work. They 
could not stand the climate, in these heights of the Andes, 

where it is both damp and cold. They deserted to 











aman. It wasdiscovered that the peons of Chile 
were best fitted for this task. As they were ac- 
customed to the climate they suffered no incon- 
venience, but in the deepest part of the tunnel 
English and Scotch miners were employed.” 


The transandine tunnel is longer than the trans- 
alpine Mont Cenis and Gothard tunnels. To quote 
further from the Tour du Monde: 


“ An engineer would find more subjects for as- 
tonishment in the tunnels of the Alps; an econo- 
mist, a poet, an artist, a mere globe-trotter will 
find in his thirty-six hours passage from Buenos 
Aires to Valparaiso, from one ocean to the other, 
an incomparable succession of scenery as varied 
as itis sublime. There are verdant plains, which 
are rapidly becoming populated. On leaving Men- 
doza the first slopes of the Andes are seen to rise 
gradually. The heights which the line then as- 
cends are recognized by the change of climate 
and vegetation. Chasms are crossed, and now the 
first snowy peaks are visible. How wonderful is 
their coloring, rose, bronze, azure, purple! At 
last the immensity of the Pacific is discernible, 
and Chile unfolds before our eyes. We have 
crossed South America in a few hours! ”—Trans- 








“SCENERY AS VARIED AS IT IS SUBLIME.” 


lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A GERMAN IDEA OF FRENCH WEAKNESS 


TT sti FRANCE desires peace because she is a dying 
nation, and knows her increasing feebleness, is the claim 
of the Boersen-Courier (Berlin), a strong Pan-Germanist 
organ. The gradual depopulation of the Gallic territory is 
looked upon as ominous, and France is trembling before Ger- 
many, as witnessed by the pacific interview between Mr. Pichon, 





IF THE FRENCH POPULATION GOES ON DECREASING. 


An English paper makes this striking diagram to show how the 
map of Europe would look by 1950 if the area of France should 
shrink in proportion to the decline in population. 


the French Foreign Minister, and the Kaiser on a recent occa- 
sion. In arecent article on “ France and Peace” this imperial- 
istic organ takes the view that a sinking birth-rate is gradually 
killing French patriotism and courage: 


“France is so absolutely inferior to Germany in population 
and consequently in capacity for self-defense that no one not 
absolutely blind would think the Gaul in any way capable of 
encountering a struggle with the Teuton, unless the former has 
the assistance of powerful allies. A strange spectacle is pre- 
sented by this nation—once so self-confident and proud! The 
sentiment of power and predominance has been utterly quenched 
in the heartof Frenchmen. How else could we account for the 
frequent assertions in the French press of such phrases as that 
France still enjoys the great sympathy of the world, that she 
still occupies among the nations her former place of pride. 
These utterances appear to have as their object the conceal- 
ment of her own consciousness of weakness and the feebleness 
that reigns at the heart of the nation.” 


The import of the conversation between the Emperor William 
and Mr. Pichon, declares the Boersen-Courier, was exaggerated. 
It was French optimism, dictated by a sort of terror, that sug- 
gested the tone taken by the French papers. 

The opinion of the Berlin Pan-Germanist paper is, however, 
controverted by the editor of the Elsaesser Journal (Stras- 
burg). Inan eloquent tirade against German materialism Mr. 
Léon Boll exclaims: 


“These calculators can not measure the power and endurance 
of a nation by counting the number of its battalions and its 
field-pieces. They fail to understand that there is a limit to 
the efficiency of numbers. The support and transportation of 
an army must always be reckoned on when we calculate its 
efficiency as available in the field. It is not sufficient to have 
so many millions of men under arms. What is much more im- 
portant is to have the power of supporting them, and to pos- 
sess the credit abroad necessary for maintaining a campaign. 
It is absolutely nonsensical for a Pan-Germanist newspaper to 
talk of the weakness and inferiority of France in comparison 
with Germany, while France possesses an army admirably dis- 
ciplined, equipped, and organized, which has adopted year by 
year those new inventions and modern improvements which 
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Germany has only been too slow in copying, altho viewing them 
with envy.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE ROOSEVELT GERMANY SAW 


"| SOLDIER Roosevelt appears particularly to have 
appealed to the imagination of Berlin, where the spirit 
of militarism is so rampant. It is as a commander of 
the Rough Riders that he is especially delightful to German 
eyes. “Thesimple and open-minded character of Mr. Roosevelt 
made him at once a favorite with all those many persons with 
whom he came in contact,” declares the semiofficial Continental 
Correspondence (Berlin). But it was as a fighting man and a 
commander of fighting men that he won the heart of the 
Germans, and we read: 


“ Straightforward and outspoken as the ex-President may be, 
there are, so to speak, two souls in his breast: that of the sin- 
cere friend of peace and that of the born soldier. His desire 
to preserve the peace of the world is known everywhere, and it 
has.even been asserted that his visits to the courts of Europe 
were intended to strengthen the ties of friendship between the 
various nations. As he traveled merely as a private person, 
his proposals were of course without any official character. 

“ But the winner of the Peace Prize is at the same time with 
heart and soul a soldier, and this quality became very con- 
spicuous during his short stay in Germany. In his address to 
the students of Berlin University he dwelt on the primary im- 
portance of warlike qualities in the most advanced nations, and 
mentioned the military maneuver he had seen at Doeberitz as 
the most interesting and instructive spectacle he had seen on 
his tour. On the maneuver field he was again the Colonel of 
the Rough Riders and enjoyed the ride on the spirited horse 
placed at his disposal. That he met his old friend Count Goetzen, 
who had been a Rough Rider himself, and that he was told of a 
special report written on the Emperor’s order by this officer on 
Roosevelt’s own regiment, pleased the ex-President exceedingly.” 





Photograph by Miss Mundy. : 
WILLIAM II AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


The German Emperor as Daniel on the Cathedral at Metz. 
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RACIAL FERTILITY AND WAR 


-VER-PRODUCTION of offspring—‘“ race-suicide” by 
€J suffocation instead of by starvation—is responsible, we 
are now told, for the impulse that is driving the great 

nations toward war. Germany has outgrown her territory and 
must seize on some of Great Britain’s colonial overflow terri- 


tory ; Japan is similarly 
1890-98 


plethoric with popula- 
tion and must disgorge 

Annual Cost of 

the Army and 


into our Philippines. 
Navy of the 


This is the simple ex- 
United States, 


planation of modern mil- 
1902-10 





itarism offered by Henry 
M. Hyde, writing under 
the title that heads this 
article, in The Technical 
World Magazine (Chi- 
cago, June). His theory 
has the advantage that 
mos? of the great world- 
movements in recorded 
history may be traced to 
this cause, from the 
Aryan migration to the 
daily influx of Poles and 
Hungarians on our own 
shores. After dwelling 
on the recent huge in- 
crease of armaments, 
the hasty building of 
dreadnoughts, the war- 
scares in England, the eager toasts on German battle-ships “ to 
the Day ”—meaning the day when the Kaiser shall turn loose 
his dogs of war on Britain—the writer goes on: 





COMPARISON OF THE ANNUAL COST OF THE 
ARMY AND NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1890-1898, 1902-1910. 


“What is the matter with the world? What is the disease 
from which civilization suffers? And where are the physicians 
who shall prescribe the necessary remedies? 

“ Pending an answer to these ancient and disputed questions 
it is desired to point out certain facts which may help to explain 
the present situation and to ask whether, because of these facts, 
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COMPARATIVE DENSITY OF POPULATION. 


the nations may not, almost in spite of themselves, be driven 
into war? 

“In 1800 France had 4,000,000 more population than Germany. 
At that time both nations occupied approximately the same 
amount of territory, about 200,000 square miles each, a 
density of population in France was 134 to the equare mile; 
Germany it was 113. 

“In the last hundred years the fertility of the Cauaae nation 
has been so great that, in spite of the fact that it has sent more 
than 6,090,000 emigrants to the United States and millions more 
to other foreign countries, it has increased its home population 
to 64,000,000, nearly triple the number in 1800. During the 
same period the population of France, which has sent practically 
no immigrants abroad, has increased by less than 50 per cent. 
And, it should be remembered, in spite of Alsace and Lorraine, 
the territory of the two nations has remained practically the 
same—approximately 200,000 squaré miles each. 

“ At present the density of population in the German Empire 
is 303 to the square mile. What that means may be grasped by 


considering that if the United States was as thickly populated 
as Germany is at the present time we should have 900,000,000 
people—ten times our present population. In other words the 
present density of population in the United States is only 30 to 
the square mile. 

“If there were ten men to the present one on every acre in 
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COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE ARMIES OF THE WORLD. 


the United States some of us would certainly think of moving. 
Indeed, there is already some complaint that the country is 
getting overcrowded. This year alone nearly 100,000 farmers 
from the Western States moved across the line into Canada, 
where land is still plenty and unsettled. If every man, woman, 
and child in the United States was shut up within the limits of 
Texas, the Lone Star State would be little more crowded than 
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COMPARATIVE NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN 
TERMS OF DREADNOUGHTS. 


is Germany at the present time. Put the strongest navy in the 
world across the Gulf from Texas and line the boundaries of 
the State with camps of armed.men and one may get a fairly 
good idea of the German situation. 

“ But—granted that Germany now holds all the people it can 
support—where may the loyal German go and remain under the 
German flag? The German colonies are small, scattering, and 
not well fitted for the home of white men. There are hundreds 
of thousands of Germans in various parts of South America, 
where the country is still undeveloped. But the United States 
holds all this continent under the protection of the Monroe 
Doctrine and forbids the hoisting of a foreign flag. Almost all 
the rest of the undeveloped world which is counted a white 
man’s country is part of the Empire of Great Britain. 

“Where and how shall the immensely virile and fertile Ger- 
manic race find a new home and a new empire over seas? Or 
will it, with the greatest army in the world at its command and 
a tremendous war fleet in the making, sit tight within its nar- 





AT THE END OF THREE YEARS. 


Comparative naval strength of the nations, in dreadnoughts, in 1913. 
The United States has six dreadnoughts, built and building. 


row boundaries at home until famine and pestilence sap its 
vitality and reduce its numbers? It may do that, it may allow 


millions of its sons to renounce their allegiance to the father- 
land, or it may—the last terrible alternative is the one of which 
the world stands in dread. 

“In the Far East the case is exactly the same. Japan, penned 
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A CINEPHOTOGRAPH CAMERA, 


Which takes the ‘‘moving portraits.’’ It is open, showing the disk. 


in its narrow islands, with nearly 50,000,000 of warlike people 
crowded into 160,000 square miles of land, is already overflow- 
ing into Korea. Even with conscious design 
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well-regulated family. ‘Think what that means.’ The in- 
vention is simplicity itself, nothing ever approached it. ‘A 
child, even the merest infant, can operate it.’ With the 
model before him he demonstrates this—a lever moved up, a 
handwheel turned three-quarters of a revolution to the right, a 
thumb-screw loosened, an indicator set to its proper place on a 
dial and it is ready to do its work—with, of course, that one little 
exception mentioned above. On the back of an envelop he 
shows how he had thought of doing, before he realized that there 
was a simpler way, not yet quite perfected in his mind. Just 
as soon as this is taken care of, he is going to put in his appli- 
cation for a patent, but in the meantime is arranging for the 
stock company to manufacture it.” 


This company is to be financed on the basis of distrust of the 
outsider’s honesty and good intentions and of precaution to pro- 
tect the inventor at the expense of the man with the money. 
Add that the inventor himself: is bankrupt and his associates 
incompetent, and the picture is complete. Fair and broad- 
minded men, Mr. Platt goes on to say, are not inclined to take 
up with propositions of this kind, and the inventor, not willing 
to change his ideas, takes up with any one he can get and be- 
comes the victim of unscrupulous men: 


“Herein lies the foundation of so many stories of inventors. 
losing the reward of their inventions. The 





and mere mercenary ambition left out of the 
question, it is impossible that the race 
should not look with envy on the fertile Phil- 
ippine Islands to the south, which have more 
than two-thirds the area of their own terri- 
tory and are populated by only a few mil- 
lions of people, many of them savages.” 





ONE KIND OF INVENTOR 


NDER THE HEADING ‘An Un- 

| fortunate Type of Inventor,” a pen- 

portrait that most of us will recog- 

nize is given in The American Machinist 

(New York, May 5) by Samuel L. Platt. 

This type of cock-sure impractical pseudo- 

inventor, Mr. Platt says, is apt to think he 

has a new and better way7of doing any and 

every thing, no matter what it may be. 
We read: 





“Complicated matters that would worry 
and fret the average business man, he takes 
up with extreme confidence, relying on his 
power of invention to carry him through. 
Lack of experience is seldom a drawback as 
far as he is concerned. Evolving, as he 
does, everything from his own standpoint, he never seems to 
think that the experience, training, or ideas of another are 
of any value whatever, nor does he even realize that the lawyer, 
business man, and salesman are just as necessary tothe success 
of his invention as he is himself; the same as the intermediates 
in a train of gears are necessary. 

“No matter what his invention is, it is the one thing that the 
human family must have to insure its farther progress; the one 
thing that the world is standing with open arms ready to receive 
the minute he sees fit to present it. 

“With his keen perception he saw this great need and set to 
work immediately. By diligent effort, careful study and experi- 
ment, he has evolved in his mind the very thing to meet this 
requirement and it is all finished—with the exception of one 
minor unimportant, insignificant detail that will only take the 
fraction of a second to perfect just as soon as he can spare that 
amount of time. 

“The demand will not have to be created, because he answered 
the call of the world for this one thing to complete the develop- 
ment of the age. The sales, figured on the population of this 
continent and augmented by the European countries and the 
world at large, are wonderful when viewed through his eyes. 
There seems to be just as great a field for the invention, 
whether it is some attachment to a sewing-machine or even a 
Lick telescope; if the latter, it will necessitate one in every 








LIVING PORTRAITS 


Looking at the moving photographs in the 
‘“‘zoetrope”’ frame used for exhibiting them. 


very things they fought so hard to prevent 
are brought on by their own precaution to 
guard themselves beyond the point of fair- 
ness to the outsider. 

“It is a well-recognized fact that the 
world owes much to the genius of the in- 
ventor, and many of them have reaped the 
reward due them, while others have been 
much less fortunate. The inventor is apt 
to blame the world for this, but as there are 
many sides to every question let him stop: 
a moment and consider the outsider’s point 
of view, his rights and ideas. By so doing, 
he will generally find it much easier to get 
the capital needed and assure himself as 
well as the outsiders of the profits due each 
in the invention’s advancement, thereby 
bringing about a harmonious condition.” 








MOVING PORTRAITS—The taking of 
photographic portraits in series on a film,, 
which when viewed through an appropriate 
device gives the same illusion of motion as in 
the cinematograph, has already been men- 
tioned in these columns. The accompanying 
pictures of the devices used are from The Il- 
. lustrated London News, which says of them: 


“The cinephotographic apparatus is by no means as elaborate: 
as the cinematograph; it is designed to yield: moving portraits, 
not elaborate living pic- 
tures. In the case of the 
smaller apparatus, a 
series of twenty-four 
portraits is taken on a 
disk with a sensitized 
edge, one-twenty-fourth 
of the edge being ex- 
posed at a time until the 
circle is complete. The 
prints made from this 
are placed on a disk de- 
signed to revolve at the 
same speed as that on 
which the portraits were 
taken, and, turning in 
the special box made for 
the purpose, seem to 
blend one with the other 
and give the illusion of 
movement upon the part 
of the sitter. In the 
case of the disk for 
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A SPECIAL CINEPHOTOGRAPH LANTERN 
To projeet the living portraits on a. screen.. 
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A DISK EDGED WITH TWENTY-FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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A DISK WITH A SPIRAL OF SEVENTY-FIVE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Seen one after the other as they pass an aperture in the special apparatus, the images seem to blend, and so give the illusion of movement. 


“MOVING PORTRAITS.” 


seventy-five portraits, the photographs are taken in such a way 
that they form a spiral, and the prints are exhibited in the 
same way. Obviously the cinephotograph owes a good deal to 
the old kinetoscope, as does, of course, the cinematograph.” 





ACROSS THE ATLANTIC BY BALLOON 


ROJECTS of transatlantic flight have not been lacking 
Pp in the past, but so long as the only available vehicle was 
the spherical drifting balloon, they were hardly to be 
considered seriously. The advance of the large dirigible balloon 
to a stage of development where it can be called an “ air-ship ” 
without evoking smiles of derision has given new impetus to 
such schemes. One of the latest, proposed by an American 
journalist, Mr. Joseph Brucker, is taken with sufficient serious- 
ness by Engineering (London, May 13) to warrant an extended 
article discussing the features of the plan and the route to be 
selected. Says this paper: 


“A committee has been formed, which, on both technical and 
financial grounds, is capable of starting this project on the road 
to fulfilment. The scheme has advanced to the point of placing 
contracts with German firms of recognized standing, who are 
prepared to provide the necessary equipment, which will in- 
clude, in addition to a dirigible balloon of large dimensions, a 
stout, seaworthy boat, to be attached to the air-ship, and to be 
used in case of accident to the aerial apparatus. The plan in- 
volves, therefore, not only the carriage of a certain number of 
passengers across the Atlantic, but also of a vessel, in which 
the journey might have been made. While we commend the 
caution’ thus exhibited, it is evident that transoceanic flight, 
handicapped in this manner, will make little progress. 

“The balloon itself is necessarily a serious affair, but far less 
capacious than a Zeppelin. It will be of elliptic: form, about 
160 feet long, and nearly 50 feet in diameter in the center. To 
obviate the difficulties arising from solar radiation, the gas- 
bag will be enclosed in an outer covering of some non-heat- 
conducting material, leaving an air-space of 4 or 6 inches be- 
tween this covering and the gas-bag proper. At the same time 
a ballonet of peculiar construction, which is still a matter for 
experiment. will be provided. In this way it is assumed that 
the loss o: <as will be reduced to a minimum, and no untoward 
circumstances arise from the inevitable heating of the balloon 
covering. Immediately under the balloon there is to be a plat- 
form capable of accommodating a crew, who will have to attend 
to the steering, balancing, gas-control, etc. ; and below this, 


again, in the place the car usually occupies, will be a substan- 
tial boat, 30 feet long and about 9 feet beam. In the hold of 
this boat will be carried a motor of some 40 horse-power, capable 
of revolving the air-propeller, or, if adverse circumstances 
supervene, the screw of the boat when lowered into the water. 
This boat also carries a-large tank of petrol, provisions, kitchen 
galley, etc. 

“Numerous ingenious devices have been introduced, and that 
the scheme is practicable for a certain distance may possibly 
be admitted. But the step from covering a few hundred miles 
on land to one of some thousands over sea is a formidable one. 
It may not be too much to say that the risks increase with the 
square of the distance traversed. One would like to have more 
assurance on the question of navigation, or the accurate deter- 
mination of position. Ocean currents of a slow-moving and 
well-rzcognized type, and. of whose position the navigator is 
perfectly aware, can work very disastrously on ships, and it 
seems not impossible but that in the swifter and unknown aerial 
currents there may lurk a source of danger which has been very 
inadequately apprehended. One can imagine circumstances in 
which the compass would become useless, and sextant observa- 
tions more uncertain than on the unstable deck of a ship.” 


What course should an air-ship follow across the Atlantic? 
The shortest course, the writer asserts, would be far from pref- 
erable here. The one factor to be considered is the prevailing 
direction of the wind. Owing to the direction and characteris- 
tics of the trade winds the attempt will be made in the spring, 
and the aeronauts will sail from Europe to America. Not only 
will the force and direction of this current prove of great as- 
sistance, but in the zone in which it ovtains there is small vari- 
ation in the daily temperature. Since it is desirable to keep 
the gas at a constant temperature, this fact is also in favor of 
the route, etc., of the scheme. To quote again: 


“The greatest chance of success, therefore, points to a course 
which, starting from Cadiz, will pass by Madeira and Teneriffe, 
and maintaining a generally west-southwest direction, will en- 
deavor to make Porto Rico. Thence along the chain of islands 
leading to Havana, this course iseasy. On leaving Cuba, New 
Orleans will be the goal, and, finally, to New York.” 


The whole passage involves a journey of more than 7,000 
miles, which it is estimated can be covered in five or six days, 


altho the air-ship will be provided with gasoline and equipment 
for much longer. We read further: 


“Supposing the experiment is carried to a successful issue, 
it will be asked, What does it prove? What new scientific fact 
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locomotion or more economical modes of transit? We must con- 
fess that, however dazzlingly the project may appeal to the 
imagination, however convincingly it displays the power of 
science and ingenuity, it will remain, we believe, a barren re- 
sult. The promoters must naturally take a more hopeful view. 

. They urge that meteorology will be provided with more 
exact knowledge of the behavior of the trade winds, and of the 
motion of the upper atmosphere, while aeronautical problems 
will be studied on a scale which will remove the hindrances by 
whieh advance is now beset, and introduce processes that will 
revolutionize ‘the ‘ordinary methods of travel. Advocates of 
aviation foresee the construction of air-ships that will have a 




















ERRORS OF MERCATOR’S MAP. 


Mercator’s chart below, and the ‘‘gores”’ of a ‘‘globe” above, 
both to the same scale (at the horizon). The excess of black in the 
Mercator’s chart is the exact extent of the error. 


velocity which, combined with that of the trade wind, will 
transport the hardy aeronaut to America in the short space of 
fifty hours. We find it difficult to share these roseate views, 
at least as the result of asingle experiment. . . . The possibili- 
ties of the dirigible balloon seem limited to being the burden- 
bearing machine of the future, capable of carrying considerable 
tonnage at a low speed. In this capacity a very useful career 
lies-before it.” 





OCCUPATION AND LONGEVITY —The influence of employ- 
ment on mortality is discust in a recent paper by Dr. James C. 
Dunlop, of the Scottish Faculty of Actuaries, reviewed in The 
Lancet (London). Arranging occupations in six groups, the 
reviewer notes that “the first or healthiest group contains the 
chief professional occupations—e.g., the clerical, the legal, and 
the medical professions.” 


“The exceptional healthiness of the clergy is everywhere 
accepted as an established fact. They enjoy the highest ex- 
pectations of life, and the highest probability of attaining the 
age of sixty-five years. Inall the English and Scottish studies, 
as well as in the studies of France and Switzerland, the clergy 
have invariably b2en credited with a remarkably low death-rate. 
Lawyers also would appear to be a very healthy group. Their 
life expectation exceeds that of the general community by 2.7 
yeirs. Their probability of reaching the age of sixty-five i$ 


more favorable than that of other men, and so is their compara- 
Altho, according to Parisian experience, 


tive mortality figure. 
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lawyers enjoy fairly long lives, Swiss experience, on the con- 
trary, shows them to suffer a higher rate of mortality. Accord- 
ing to Scottish experience, the medical profession suffer a mor- 
tality somewhat in excess of that of other men. In Paris the 
death-rates of our profession are low, while in Switzerland, on 
the other hand, the reverse holds true. In the last or sixth of 
Dr. Dunlop’s groups are included several occupations of a casual 
or intermittent character which are calculated to offer refuge 
to the derelicts of other occupations. To this fact, rather than 
to the hazardous nature of employment, is to be attributed the 
heavy mortality experienced by those included in this group. 
In Group 6 are classed coal-heavers, messengers, dock laborers, 
costermongers, and general laborers, all of which experience a 
death-rate greatly in excess of the average, and their expecta- 
tion of life is less than that of other males by from two to 
eight years. General laborers are the most unfortunate of all; 
their expectation of life at age twenty-five is only twenty-eight 
years, and is therefore in defect of the average by more than 
nine years.” 





MERCATOR’S MAP REVISED FOR 
LANDSMEN 


HE BEST MAPS are those made for seamen; in these 
the form of projection is selected that represents best 
the form of the great oceans, sacrificing, when neces- 
sary, accuracy of delineation of the continents. For charts, 
Mercator’s projection is generally used, and this is particularly 
inaccurate when applied to land maps of world-wide extent. In 
a paper on “ A New Land Map of the World,” contributed to The 
Scottish Geographical Magazine by Bernard J. S. Cahill, of the 
American Institute of Architects, and now printed in a separate 
pamphlet, the author discusses the form of projection that will 
best represent land masses without considering the oceans, and 
arrives at some interesting results. He writes: 


“ Mercator himself and all other navigators and geographers 
were well aware that this chart was merely an instrument to 
lay out the boundary coasts of oceans in such a way that oblique 
and curved courses from place to place (on a globe) could be 
reduced to straight lines, and so worked out with log and com- 
pass. This necessitated gross exaggeration of the actual out- 
lines of the earth as one recedes from the equator. 

“ But in speaking of charts for navigators, it is perhaps wrong 
to speak of the shape of the earth ; itis the shape of the oceans 
that concerns the navigator. In other words, the world can be 
regarded from two quite different view-points. A mariner at 
sea has no interest in the land or the shape of the land, other 
than as it confines the oceans. 

“For purposes of steam navigation, in which for directness of 
route and economy of fuel all courses should be arcs of great 
circles, there are now in use charts of the ocean on.a gnomonic 
projection in which all straight lines are parts of great circles, 
and consequently straight lines drawn from one port to another 
constitute ‘the correct course for a ship to take for economy and 
speed. The outlines of the continents bounding such an oceanic 
chart are in placés absolutely unrecognizable. 

“In other words, the better adapted a map is for a seaman’s 
purposes, the less use is it for a landsman’s. ..... 

“It would hardly be necessary to say much of the gross exag- 
gerations of Mercator’s projection . . . if [it] were used only 
for those purposes for which it was intended. But it has come 
into such general unchallenged use for all purposes, that its 
utter unsuitableness for most of them can not be pointed out 
with too much emphasis. 

“This map fails entirely to give one a true comparative 
notion either of absolute land masses or of the relation of one 
part of the world to another. Thus the mainland of Canada ap- 
pears on Mercator’s map to be about twice the size, and Alaska 
half the size, of the United States. The Russian Empire en- 
tirely overwhelms the empires of China and India. In fact, the 
whole of Northern Asia is so monstrously exaggerated that the 
bulks of Africa and South America seem almost insignificant in 
comparison. 

“ Moreover, while the islands of Ceylon and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago appear very nearly in their true dimensions, the New 
Zealand Islands are magnified just twice, and the British Islands 
about four times, the area they should be on the same scale. 
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Norway and Sweden show at least'ten times their true size, 
while the climax is reached in Greenland, which looms up as a 
huge continent considerably bigger than South America and 
about as big as the whole of Africa! 

“Finally, the limit of absurdity is reached at the Pole. If 
the actual Pole were on an islet a mile wide, it would have to 
appear as wide as the equator—that is, 24,000 miles across, in- 
stead of a mile.” 


Obviously we need a landsman’s map. Mr. Cahill works this 
out mathematically, and the curious form of map that he finally 
adopts is shown in the accompanying illustration. He explains 
its construction as follows for the benefit of the untechnical 

" reader: 


“We can make a very effective and enlightening experiment 
with an orange, providing we select one that is perfectly round 
and well centered. If we makea cut around the ‘ horizon,’ and 
two great circles cut at right angles through the ‘ poles,’ we 
shall be able to peel off eight segments each with three equi- 
lateral curved sides (B and C). When placed, six ina ring, 
they will be tangent to one another at the centers of each side, 
as in the lower diagram (D). If the corners of these segments 
be joined, they will form equilateral triangles; moreover, they 
arrange themselves in a symmetrical and hexagonal pattern 
capable of endless repetition and extension on axes crossing 
each other at angles of 60°. This arrangement of sections of 
orange peel, flattened vertically and prest together laterally so 
that the middle half of each boundary is straightened, will serve 
to suggest in a homely but graphic way the manner of making 
the map shown. 

“ Each section has its mid area 90° wide and 45° high, with its 
straight radial meridians and concentric circular parallels. This 
area is of a conical continuous projection, and is practically 
coincident with the temperate zones (22.5° instead of 23.5°, and 

’ 67.5° instead of 66.5°). Each section has its 22.5° x 45° mid 
area on its base which, when joined to its southern mate, 
gives an equatorial area 45° x 45° on either side of a straight 
axial meridian. Then each section has its three corners iso- 
lated and arbitrary, but of very moderate error both of area 


“In conclusion, I will point out that while we have not pro- 
fest to care for the oceans, this map shows the most important 
sea routes commercially in absolute integrity—sea routes that 
certainly aggregate 90 per cent. of the total tonnage of the 




















THE COMPLETED MAP. 


world in annual transit. Finally, it is possible on every map 
printed on this projection to show the earth’s exact relative 
globular dimension, by completing the circle of the 45th parallel 
either in the center of the scheme or at the extremity of one of 
its lobes.” 
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IMPROVED ELECTRIC MUSIC 


MPROVEMENTS have recently been made in the “ telhar- 
| monium ” which make it possible for that instrument to 
reproduce the tones of all the principal orchestral instru- 
ments instead of being limited, as before, to organ-tones. The 
beauty of this instrument, however, is that it is capable of pro- 
ducing all sorts of entirely new tones of its own, and it is to 




















THE EXPERIMENT WITH AN ORANGE, 
To show how an improved Mercator’s map may be made. 


be hoped that it will not be used simply as an imitator. . Our 
readers will remember that this device does not transmit music; 
it produces musical tones directly by means of alternating elec- 
tric currents, and by combining these currents in different 
ways, which may be done by the operator ‘at his keyboard, 
different qualities of tone may be produced. Evidently if the 
operator deliberately seeks to make a tone like that of a violin, 
he is simply producing an imitation. We have already, to be 
sure, organ pipes purporting to imitate trumpets, horns, viols, 
etc., but their use deceives no one, whereas the imitation by 
means of the telharmonium might be made so perfect that it 
would actually deceive the hearer. Says Engineering News 
(New York, May 26), describing the improved instrument: 


“The inventor, Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, of Holyoke, Mass., has 
now completed his third arrangement which is the largest ‘ tel- 
harmonium’ yet assembled. . . . In the older system the more 
notes sounded on any one keyboard, the less loud each single 
note became. This ‘ robbing’ has been prevented by a rear- 
rangement of the electrical circuits to eliminate the effects of 
the reactions of the many circuits acting together on the re- 
ceiver. A new receiver has been lesigned, having a diaphragm 
some ten times the diameter of a telephone receiver, but only 
three times as thick. Due to the arrangement of the energizing 
magnets and of the air passages, a single receiver responds 
satisfactorily, it is claimed, to any sound from deepest bass to 
highest treble, to a single note of a pure tone or to a full chord 
of composite tones. The many generators are built of greatly 
increased capacity, especially in the high-frequency machines 
for producing the higher pitched notes. It was noted in the 
earlier article in Engineering News that the ‘ voices’ of various 
orchestral instruments could be reproduced. In the latest ‘ tel- 
harmonium,’ with a number of switchboards and keyboards for 
several musicians, there has been possible an approach to 
orchestral tones and a departure from the limitation to organ 
or single-instrument tones alone.” 
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AN OPEN-AIR PULPIT AT GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK, TO PROVIDE A MEANS TO REACH BROADWAY CROWDS. 


HOT WEATHER CITY EVANGELISM 


‘| \HOSE WHO have found cause for sorrow in the closing 
of some fashionable city churches during the summer 
months may take comfort in the fact that the extension 

of religious work beyond church walls in the same period will 

this year be greater than ever. About $500,000 has been sub- 
scribed thus far for religious work under Protestant auspices 
in American cities. This sum will be apportioned for expendi- 
ture in practically all the more important centers, Chicago and 

Boston being the regions of greatest activity. Tents, we learn 

from chureh reports, will be less used for meetings than for- 

merly. Many. laymen will be actively employed, and services 
will be held at-almost all hours in parks, streets, workrooms, 
and whatever other places afford opportunities. 

In.New York much of this work will be under the direction 
of the Evangelistic Committee, an.undenominational organiza- 
tion described by The Christian Herald (New York) as “ uniting 
all the great evangelical forces, claiming the interests of scores 
of churches, young people’s societies, brotherhoods, King’s 
Daughters’ Circles—indeed of all who have the good of the city 
at heart.” The Christian Herald quotes R. B. Kimber, one of 
the officers of the committee, as saying of its work: 


“T have been convinced that it is the one great movement in 
which the churches of New York have come together and pre- 
sented an unbroken front. As we are one in him we serve, we 
shall bring others to him.” 


At a recent meeting of the committee, we read: 


“ As living illustrations of the work of previous years, were 
introduced an Italian saloon-keeper, a Cambridge University 
man, an atheistic Socialist, a successful business man, a long- 
shoreman, and several reformed drunkards—types of the widely 
varying ‘classes reached by the meetings.” 


Further, The Christian Herald says of the coming campaign: 


“In view of the unprecedented number of immigrants arriving 
during the past three months in New York, many of them re- 
maining to settle in Manhattan and the Bronx, increased inter- 
est is exprest on all sides in the approaching campaign as it 
begins its sixth season of summer work in tents and shops and 
open air. Work among foreigners is one of the most important 
branches of the’summer campaign. Services are held for Italian, 
German, Swedish, Finnish, Polish, Hungarian, and Bohemian- 
Slovak, as well as for English-speaking people.” 


About $60,000 in all will be expended in summer church work 
in New York by the Evangelistic Committee and the National 
Bible Institute, an independent organization. Describing some 


of the features of the summer campaign, the New York Sun 
says: 


“ Services will be held in Union and Madison Squares, in Wall 
Street, and in many shops along the East and Hudson Rivers, 
and in open plots in the Bronx. Two or three halls will be in- 
cluded, and some churches will cooperate. - 

“The children will be gathered off the streets and taught both 
useful things and also how to play and get fun. St. Luke’s 
Chapel of Trinity parish will make this work prominent. So 
will the Second Avenue Baptist Church, at Tenth Street, where 
the open-air meetings will be maintained.” 





RELIGIOUS SIDE OF THE SERVANT-GIRL 
seo QUESTION 


sk: RIGHTS of the domestic servant are again to be 
discust at the meeting of the International Convention 
at Bern and the Anti-White-Slave-Trade Society at 
Madrid in the coming August. Apropos of these conventions 
the question of domestic service is treated at some length by 
George Metlake in America (New York). The responsibility 
of those who engage domestics is especially dwelt upon. The 
selfishness and want of consideration shown by mistresses 
toward their female employees is pointed out in the most forcible 
manner. The spiritual and religious claims of the house drudge 
are cleverly illustrated by St. Paul’s attitude toward Onesimus, 
“a wretched slave, who, after robbing his master Philemon, a 
nobie citizen of Colosse, fled to Rome, where he met St. Paul,” 
who sent him back to his master “ not now as a servant, but a 
most dear brother, especially to me.” Mr. Metlake says to the 
Christian mistress of the household: 


“The lady of the house must endeavor, above all, to finda 
counterbalance for the humiliation of personal dependence. 
She must respect the independence of her servant, furnish occa- 
sions for its exercise, arouse it when it is dormant; she will 
leave nothing undone to learn the art of arts—the art of com- 
manding, of commanding in such a way that obedience will not 
be degradation. 

“* Many housewives,’ writes Prof. F. W. Foerster, of Zurich, 
‘complain of the immorality of their servant-girls and join 
societies for their moral uplift—but forget that they themselves, 
by their whole manner of dealing with them, undermine in them 
the strongest resisting force against temptation—the sense of 
their personal dignity.’ Let a woman who takes service from 
others, give them respect, tact, sacrifice in return. Let her 
beware of degrading the girl who does her menial work. Let 
her, on the contrary, enlighten her as to her dignity. The 
work she is put to do must not be useless, dead or deadening, 
like that of a treadmill; it must benefit both her and her mis- 
tress. The mistress, by her own example, must teach the servant 
that work is a duty and a blessing, not a burden and a humilia- 
tion. A woman whose whole time is taken up with social func- 
tions and novel-reading, arouses in her domestics the torturing 
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NOON MEETING IN THE CAR SHOPS OF THE INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


feeling that they are obliged to work in order that she may 
throw her life away in doing nothing. Such a woman forgets 
that servants do not look at our daily lives ‘ with the dull eyes 
of beasts of burden, but with the keen glance of the cultured 
soul.’ ” 


Too seldom do mistresses take any pains to develop or en- 
courage personal religion. in their domestics— _ 


“ How often does the mistress—unwittingly in most cases— 
kill little by little the spiritual, the higher life in her servant- 
girl, instead of fostering and intensifying it! She allows her 
only the shortest possible time in which to fulfil her most neces- 
sary religious duties. After working till a late hour Satur- 
day night, the poor girl must 


CATHOLIC FOREIGN MISSIONS 


ROBABLY few people outside the Catholic Church know 
Pp what that body is doing for the evangelization of heathen 
, lands. And if we are to believe the Catholic leaders 
and writers, their own people have shared to some degree this 
lack of information and interest, for the Catholic missionaries 
have had:to struggle on with little support from home compared 
with the generous gifts the Protestant missionaries receive. 
A report has just been issued by Monsignor Freri, general 
director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, that is 
- full of information on this 





attend a very early and very 
short Mass, or none at all. She 
needs courage and consolation 
against the hour of trial; she 
needs supernatural. help td-be 
always cheerful, always obe- 
dient; she needs strength to 
carry out her. good resolutions 
—but leisure is not given her 
to collect her scattered forces 
in prayer and to renew their 
ardor in the Sacrament of the 
Altar.” 


The servant in a family is 
to be looked upon as a friend 
and treated lovingly, pursues +; 
this writer, and he quotes 
“the genial Swiss philosopher 
Hiltz,” as follows: 

“Look on your servants as 
a kind of friends and try to 
place yourself in this relation 
to them. That is the solution 
of the servant-girl problem; 
they are willing to exchange 
the feeling of liberty only for 
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subject. It is summarized in 
the New York Evening Sun 
and Post and many Catholic 
journals. Its figures afford 
some interesting comparisons. 
While an unmarried Protestant 
missionary receives about $600, 
the income of the Catholic 
missionary, who receives no 
stated salary, is less than $111. 
While the Northern Methodists 
of America alone last year 
subscribed over $2,000,000 in 
missionary funds, and all 
American Protestants more 
than $11,000,000, Catholics the 
world over contributed in all 
but $1,342,292.27. Figures 
such as these are contrasted 
by the Catholic papers to urge 
upon their readers the neces- 
sity for making greater sacri- 
fices for the earnest men and 
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that of friendship.” 


The servant is to be treated 
with sympathy, for wages are 
not all an employer owes to those who do the work of the house. 
To quote further: : 


“ By iodging and feeding her properly and paying her a fair 
wage, the lady of the house has not done, and does not do, her 
whole duty toward her servant-girl, nor has she advanced far 
in the solution of the servant-girl problem. Money can not 
adequately pay for personal service—soul for soul must be given. 
Sympathy must be given, sympathy which, as Burke so beauti- 
fully defines it, is a sort of substitution, by which we are put 
into the place of others and affected in a good measure as they 
are affected. Love must be given, which is more than sym- 
pathy, for it is a‘ participation in the deepest inner life of 
others.’ ” 


4 
A CHILDREN’S MEETING IN. ‘‘ HELL’S KITCHEN.” 


Open Air Evening Services in the Negro Quarter, sometimes called “San 
Juan Hill,” at Sixty-second Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 


women who are working for 
the extension of their faith 
without earthly reward, and 
under the most trying circumstances. 

Nevértheless it is looked upon by the Catholic press as an 
encouraging fact that Monsignor Freri’s report shows the actual 
receipts for 1909 to be $61,755.02 in excess of those of the pre- 
ceding year. He directs special attention to the zeal of the 
Catholics of France, who, in spite of the extraordinary burdens 
imposed upon them by the confiscation of religious property and 
thé separation of Church and State, contributed $630,688.51, 
almost half of the total. 

The United States and its insular possessions hold the second 
place with the gift of. $220,637.78. This is an increase of 
$27,583.38 over 1908. Germany gave $140,530.92; Belgium, 
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$71,529.40; the Argentine Republic; $47,448.97 ;-Italy, $46,898.- 
74; Spain, $39,080.42; Mexico, $24,149.60; Switzerland, $18,- 
582.74; Chile, $16,403.93, and the British Isles donated a trifle 
above $25,000, of which Ireland gave $15,478.92. 

It is estirnated that the number of Catholic missionaries in 
the foreign field, exclusive of 
converted natives who have 
taken up the work, is 54,000, of 
whom 10,000 are priests, 4,000 
teaching brothers, and 45,000 
nuns. In addition to their share 
of the general fund, the mis- 
sionaries receive alms and con- 
tributions from various sources. 
Yet, to quote an address deliv- 
ered by Monsignor Freri before 
the Catholic Missionary Con- 
gress, 


“Including all these sources of 
income, and after consultation 
with many heads of missions I 
think I am far within the truth 
when I say that the total con- 
tribution for missions, from all 
sources, is less than $6,000,000 
a year. If we reckon 10,000 * 
priests, 4,000 brothers, and __ By courtesy of “The Good Work,” New York. 
40,000 nuns, this would give an 
average of less than $111 per 
capita. With this they must support themselves, build churches, 
maintain schools, hospitals, asylums, colleges, pay the trans- 
portation of missionaries, etc.” } 


One of the chief missionary bands is that of the “ White 
Fathers,” or Algerian Missionaries, whose missions in Uganda 
Mr. Roosevelt visited in his African travels. According to the 
report, the total number of baptisms within 
the jurisdiction of this one organization dur- 
ing the year beginning July, 1908, was 10,000. 





CHURCH PROGRESS IN THE 
CITIES 


WING, presumably, to a certain cheer- 
() ful vagueness in the report of the 

Census Bureau on religious organiza- 
tions for 1906, just issued, the puzzled re- 
ligious press, in commenting on the statistics, 
seek refuge in the figures showing the com- 
paratively great increase in church-member- 
ship in the larger cities, and in data on the 
relative progress made in the cities by the 
Catholic and Protestant denominations. The 
report shows that the members of all religious 
denominations in the continental United 
States number 32,936,445. Examining the re- 
port further, The Christian Intelligencer 
(New York) says in part: 


“Of this grand total the various Protestant 
bodies reported 20,287,742 and the Roman- 
Catholic Church 12,679,142. 

“Comparison with the report for 1890 shows 
that in general there has been an increase in 
the proportion of communicants or members in the principal 
cities as compared with those outside of these cities. In 1906 the 
percentage of the total number of communicants in these cities 
for a!] denominations was 31.9 as compared with 25.7 in 1890. 

“For purposes of comparison, the census authorities divided 
the principal cities into four classes, those having, in 1900, a 
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population of 300,000 and over constituting the first class, those 
of from 100,000 to 300,000 forming the second, those of from 
50,000 to 100,000 making the third, and those of from 25,000 to 
50,000 forming the fourth class. 

“ Of the total number of communicants or members reported 
for the principal cities by all denominations, 6,307,529, or 60 
per cent., belonged to the 
Roman-Catholic Church, and 
3,935,341, or 37.4, to Protestant. 
bodies. 

“ Of the Protestant aggregate 
there were 1,478,145 or 7.3 per 
cent. in the first-class cities, 4.7 
per cent. in the second, and 7.4 
per cent. in the third and fourth 
classes combined, while 80.6 per 
cent. were outside the principal 
cities. 

“Of the Roman-Catholic 
Church’s_ total membership 
there were 3,375,453, or 27.9 per 
cent., in first-class cities; 1,- 
361,132, or 11.3 per cent., in the 
second; 1,570,944, or 13 per 
cent., in the third and fourth 
classes combined; with 5,771,- 
613, or 47.8 per cent., outside 
the principal cities. 

“It is seen, therefore, that 
the number of members of the 
Roman - Catholic Church re- 
ported in cities of the first class 
was considerably more than 
double the number reported by 
all the Protestant bodies, while outside of the principal cities 
the number reported by the Catholics was only a little over 
one-third-of the number credited to the Protestants. It is 
pointed out in the report that the strength of the Protestant 
bodies, as compared with the Roman-Catholic Church, is 
greatly understated. 

“Only two of the Protestant bodies reported a majority of 
their membership in the principal cities— 
i.e., the Church of Christ, Scientist, 82.6 per 
cent., and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
51.2 per cent.; while of the membership of 
the Jewish congregations 88.7 per cent. are in 
the’ principal cities, and of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches 70.7 per cent.” 


Memphis has the largest proportion of Prot- 
estant communicants, 84.4 per cent. Fall 
River has the greatest proportion of Catholic 
communicants, 86.5 percent. In proportion of 
church-members to population, Boston leads 
‘with 62.6 per cent. ; St. Louis follows with 46.6 
per cent. Then come New York, 44.7 per 
cent. ; Chicago, 40.7 per cent., and Philadel- 
phia, 38.8 per cent. 

Considering the figures in relation to their 
showing for the spread of religion, the Pitts- 
burg Observer (Catholic) reminds us that the 
unchurched exceed the church-members in 
number, and pointedly suggests, therefore, 
that missionary energy expended in the effort 
to convert members of one Christian sect to 
another form of faith, would be more profit- 
ably employed in working among those with- 
out religious affiliations. Says The Observer 


General Director of the Catholic Society on this head: 
for the Propagation of the Faith. 


“The Protestant bodies reported 20,287,742, 
and the Catholic Church 12,679,142. This means that there 
were, four years ago, about 55,000,000 persons in the United 
States who lived the lives of pagans. And yet the Protestant 
‘boards of foreign missions’ are spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually in the vain, work of ‘ converting’ 
the natives of Catholic countries.” 
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THE ART OF AN AMERICAN ROMANCER 


66 ULE 1—write stories that please yourself. There 
R is no Rule 2.” In these two curt sentonces Sydney 

Porter, better known as “O. Henry,” perhaps the 
most successful American writer of short stories in recent years, 
condensed the principles of his art. Both before and since the 
sudden death of this widely read yet personally almost unknown 
author, there has been a zealous coining of epithets to describe 
him and his work.. He was “the American 
Maupassant”; “the Apostle of the pica- 
resque”; “the discoverer of the romance of 
New York’s streets”; “the master of the 
unexpected ending”; the “Homer of the 
Tenderloin.” 

His career, as his many biographers have 
noted, was sufficiently varied to provide him 
with the numerous shades of local color and 
eatholic sympathy with all specimens of 
humanity that are characteristic of his work. 
Born in Greensboro, N. C., forty-two years 
ago, he spent two and a half years on a Texas 
ranch, served his time as a newspaper man, 
as a sojourner, for business reasons, “ among 
the refugees and consuls ” of Central America, 
and briefly as a soda-water clerk in a drug- 
store, finally blossoming into a writer the 
success of whose short stories, it is said, 
has been exceeded only by that of Kipling’s 
tales. In his later work, the fruit of exper- 
iences as a flat-dweller in New York and a 
whimsical yet kindly observer of all phases of 
the city’s life, it has been noted that he has 
given us much farce-comedy with some stern 
tragedy. Of his method, a writer in the New 
York Evening Post says: 


“O. Henry’s stories have the swiftness and 
the point of the anecdote. In this he was like Maupassant, with 
whom he has been somewhat recklessly compared. It is the 
essence of the anecdote that it shall keep its surprize to the 
end. Just enough art must be employed to keep alive thé 
hearer’s interest for the laugh or the gasp to which everything 
else leads up. This is the way the schoolboy tries to write a 
short story and this is the way Maupassant wrote his close- 
packed little tales of fifteen hundred words apiece. ...... 

“O. Henry wrote very many impossible stories. But they 
were impossible stories about possible people, whereas the ordi- 
nary product of the magazines to-day is impossible stories 
about impossible people. He took the tramp, the waitress, the 
shop-girl, the clerk, and put them into a setting of tragedy or 
farce, but always in a romantic setting. He put plot into their 
drab lives, keeping the psychological realities largely true. He 
lacked Maupassant’s perfection of form, which consisted in a 
seeming unconsciousness of form. On this point the difference 
between the two men might be something like the difference 
between the survivor of a shipwreck who tells of his escape and 
the gifted narrator who tells the story at second-hand. Mau- 
passant would be the actual survivor in the case. -O. Henry 
would be the anecdotist. He was always aware that he was 
telling a story. The art of it was quite visible. But beneath 
the art, the sense of something real, something poignantly 
human, was seldom lacking.” 


His earlier stories, and such of his dramatic pen-sketches of 
New York that are not marred by a later yielding to a popular 
demand for slang or by a too fantastic fancy and too boisterous 


humor, The Evening Post believes, will longest be remembered. 
Thcn, considering this literary phenomenon: 


“How was it that the romance of New York should have been 





‘*O. HENRY.” 


A romancer who could make ‘‘all 
the characters of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
parade up and down, Broadway.” 


so well caught by one who, until almost middle age, had not 
known New York? He himself once supplied the answer. It 
was not the romance of New York he was depicting. It was 
the romance of the common human heart and of the common 
life. He put the case in simple fashion: 

“*They say I know New York well. Just change Twenty- 
third Street in one of my New York stories to Main Street, rub 
out the Flatiron building and insert Town Hall, and the story 
will fit any up-State town just as well. Solong as a story is 
true to human nature all you need to do to make it fit any town 
is to change the local color. You can make all the characters 
of the “ Arabian Nights” parade up and down 
Broadway.’ 

“This is so old and so undisputed a form- 
ula that it is natural to find it quite neglected 
in practise. The local colorists among us have 
been busy enough in all conscience; it is the 
elemental factor of human nature that they 
have so persistently overlooked.” 


So, we read, those who are rejoicing over 
the notion that the United ‘States is at last 
developing “ atmosphere, romance,” have fall- 
en into the old error of placing” too great 
emphasis upon the material of the literary 
workman: 


“*Poets have begun to sing the sky-scraper 
and the grain-elevator. The painter has for 
some time discovered the East Side. Patriot 
hearts protest against the European exodus, 
when there are mountains at home far more 
impressive and romantic than the Alps. But 
it is not in the new-discovered Rockies or the 
sky-scraper that romance abides, but in the 
painter’s and the poet’s heart. There was 
poetry in the brownstone fronts of upper New 
York, if only the man had come to see it, 
and there will be no poetry in the Yosemite 
for the moving-picture operator. Let us by 
all means all go to Europe or China or Texas 
or wherever it is that we can learn how to 
see the vast possibilities that inhere in small 
things and matter-of-fact things. The great 
elegies have been written about obscure men, 
the great love poems to little-known women. Kipling wrote a 
fine dirge for Danny Deever and a poor one for Edward VII. 
It’s the man and not the material that counts.” 





MUSIC’S YELLOW PERIL 
Ms A MUSIC-LOVER, on first hearing the strains 


of a Chinese orchestra, has been startled by the suc- 

cession of seeming discords that assailed his unac- 
customed ear. Yet it is suggested by Mr. Frederic S. Law in 
The New Music Review (New York) that we may at length be 
compelled to admit that in harmony the Chinese have really 
gone far beyond us. “Is There a Yellow Peril in Music?” Mr. 
Law asks in his title, and continues: _ 


“The musie of the East generally provokes the smile and the 
shrug from the musician of the West. It sounds flat and dis- 
cordant to his ears; he does not realize that Western music has 
the same effect on the musician of the East. Foreign mission- 
aries find difficulty in introducing it among their converts; 
they complain that our tempered scale is out of tune to them 
on account of its wide intervals. Their ears, attuned to 
szales of many and more minute divisions, are sensitive 
to discrepancies which we ignore for the sake of harmonic 
freedom. 

“ Long before the dawn of civilization in Europe, ages before 
its savage tribes had dreamed of the simplest melody, the Chi- 
nese originated an elaborate system of music founded on funda- 
mental intervals—the octave, the fourth and the fifth; but it 
has never found favorin the West. The general opinion is that 
this is because of its crude, rudimentary character. Of late, 
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however, the view has been advanced that it is due to its com- 
plexity and not to its simplicity; that it represents a stage of 
harmonic evolution which we have not yet reached. Absurd as 
it may seem, there are those who uphold this theory. They 
tell us that the Chinese Ambassador is said to have remarked 
in some of our most recent music the appearance of themes and 
progressions essentially Chinese in character.” 


Just as it is supposed by some scholars that the eyes of the 
ancient Greeks recognized the primary colors only, so it appears 
that in the earlier stages of Occidental harmony, the ear was 
averse to any but the obvious divisions of the octave: 


“Thus the music of the medieval Church was harmonized in 
fourths and fifths, making progressions unendurable to modern 





“CREEPER COTTAGE.” 


A scene from the second act of ‘‘ The Cottage in the Air.”—‘t The most beautiful landscape which 
has been revealed in recent seasons on the American stage.” 


ears. The third was considered a dissonance, and probably had 
much the same effect then that an abruptly sounded major 
second has tous....... 

“The introduction of the third laid the foundation of modern 
harmony, and since then the tendency to further contraction of 
intervals has been constant. Monteverde secured the same 
freedom for the major second as an unprepared discord. This 
was the beginning of the unrest and poignancy which charac- 
terizes the music of to-day. Later composers have built up 
further dissonances on the dominant chord—the major and minor 
ninth, the eleventh, the thirteenth. These, with their inver- 
sions and chromatic alterations have so enlarged the scheme of 
harmonic relations that some of the most quarrelsome intervals 
and combinations can be recognized as members of the same 
family, the ear instinctively apprehends their common ancestry 
and accepts them with complacency.” 


Thus the tendency has been toward a steady drawing together 
of intervals which may well be destined to continue. We find, 
as an extreme example of this tendency, that, 


“ Strauss in his close association of the tonalities of B major and 
C major in‘ Also Sprach Zarathustra,’ in the simultaneous 
sounding of D, E flat, and F flat in his ‘ Tod und Verklarung,’ 
not to speak of countless other similar examples, clearly points 
the way to such approximation. In ‘Salome’ it may be said 
with particular appositeness that he out-Herods Herod in his 
daring discords. F and F sharp (not G flat, which is a very 
different thing), G and G sharp, A and A flat occur continually 
together; two themes, one in C major, the other in C minor, 
are heard at one and the same time—to instance only a few of 
its blood-curdling dissonances. 

“We may shudder at such audacious combinations, but so did 
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our grandfathers at what seemed to them equally objectionable 
in ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ ‘ Tannhduser,’ and ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
which are now looked upon as bel canto in comparison with their 
successors.” 


Mr. Law mentions an article in Die Neue Musik-Zeitung by 
F. A. Geissler in which that writer “ expresses his belief that 
there is a future for the quarter-tone,” and points to what he 
considers .portents of its coming introduction into our harmonic 
system. Having summarized Herr Geissler’s views, Mr. Law 
concludes : 


“ However this may be, Chopin in some of his uncanny en- 
harmonic modulations gives an unmistakable impression of 
a groping after a smaller interval than the present arrange- 

ment of tones allows; he awakens a sense 

of mystery of a fourth dimension, as it 
were. He seems to be striving to release 
the quarter-tone that hovers fantom-like 
beyond the fixt boundary of our unyield- 
ing theory of intervals, e.g., the shift- 
ing, dolphin-like hues of the chromatic har- 
monies in his so-called ‘harp étude,’ Op. 

10, No. 11. Who shall say that some Chopin 
_ of the future may not raise the ban against 

this specter of the East, and thus open a 


the West? Certain cannibals of West Africa 


and cries associated with their feasts on hu- 
man flesh. The effect is described as being 
cruel and bloodthirsty in the extreme. The 


envy at the thought of a twenty-fifth cen- 
tury ‘Tondichter,’ with such an aid in his il- 
lustrations of murder, lust, and rapine—we 
need be only thankful that we shall not be 
there to hear them!” 





THE NEW ART OF SCENIC 
ILLUSION 


‘“yWHEN SHAKESPEARE WROTE 
W plays for presentation on the bare 
Elizabethan stage, he introduced, 
perforce, long passages of descriptive verse 


to build up in the imagination of his auditors the scenic wonders. 


that existed in his mind alone. Thus to the very lack of scenery 


we owe such exquisite lines as those in which Lorenzo, in the last 


act of “The Merchant of Venice,” portrays the moonlit sky 


“inlaid with patines of bright gold”; and it might fairly be 


argued that our elaborate modern scenery which leaves com- 


paratively little to the imagination, has robbed the playwright’s. 


text of literary charm. How recently the development of scenic 
effect has made our stage “ essentially pictorial in its basis of 
appeal” is told by Clayton Hamilton in his article on “Stage 
Scenery as an Art” in the June number of Art and Progress 


« (Washington). 
After reviewing the development of stage scenery from the. 


simple painted drop of 1660, Mr. Hamilton comes to the modern 
theater. With its improved lighting and consequently broad 
area for dramatic action, our siage has become an enormous 
picture-frame giving “ the opportunity for the modern drama 
of illusion.” During the last thirty or forty years the pictorial 
element of stagecraft has become dominant. 


“ Dramatists have learned to rely more and more.upon their 
settings as media for the expression of many of their dominant 
ideas; and eminent graphic and decorative artists have been 
called into the service of the theater as collaborators of the 
dramatists. In the contemporary theater a finished production. 
often owes nearly as much of its appeal to the designer of the 
scenery and costumes as it owes to the writer of thelines. But 
this state of affairs has arisen only within the memory of the 
present generation of playgoers; and the art of designing stage: 


third means of expression to the musician of 


employ the quarter-tone in the rude chants. 








composer of ‘Salome ’- may be moved with 
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scenery, may therefore, fairly be denominated the youngest of 
all the arts.” 


At least three of the principles of this art, new tho it be, 
says Mr. Hamilton, may now be formulated: 


“First of all, the scenic artist must always plan his set to 
meet the narrative exigencies of the action. . . . If a pistol is 
to be thrown through a window, as at the climax of ‘ The City,’ 
the window must be set in a convenient and emphatic place. 
If an important letter is to be written, a desk must be set in 
such a situation as to reveal the facial expression of the actor 
who is to write it. The number and the place of the doors 
to a room are conditioned by the narrative nature of the 
entrances; and the arrangement of trees and rocks in a 
landscape must conform to the needs of the actors in the 
traffic of the stage. The late Clyde Fitch, 
who always planned his own scenery, was 
exceedingly deft in devising settings that 
would aid the business of his narrative. In 
his last play, ‘ The City,’ he contrived a set 
for the first. act that made it possible for 
him to conduct an extended and important. 
scene with no actors on the stage. He 
slanted a room so that two walls only were 
exhibited to the audience, one of which was 
pierced with sliding doors opening on a hall- 
way which disclosed a flight of stairs lead- 
ing to an upper story. 

“The elder Rand, in the play, made an 
exit into the hallway, after which he was 
heard to drop heavily to the floor; and sub- 
sequently a hurried passing-by of many peo- 
ple in the hall, with sentences half-inter- 
jected through the opened doors, revealed 
to the audience that Rand had died suddenly 
of heart failure.” 


Secondly the scenic artist must endeavor 
to make his set reveal the mood of the play, 
and as far as possible the essential bearing 
of the action: 


“Thus, in the first act of ‘The Music 
Master,’ the personality of the hero was re- 
vealed before his entrance by the aspect of 
the room in which he lived—a shabby room 
in an East-Side boarding-house, with a man- 
telpiece supplied with many knick-knacks 
which were marvelously selected to reveal the nature of the 
man who owned them.” 


The third principle, and perhaps the most important, is, 


“to devise a set within which the natural grouping of the actors 
at every moment of the play will arrange itself in conformity 
with the laws of pictorial composition. The leading lines of 
the stage-picture should converge on certain points which may 
be utilized in the most important business of the act.” 


In this exigency the scenic artist is greatly aided by appli- 
ances that enable him, except when the scene is supposed to be 
in the full glare of noon, to focus strong light upon any point 
he desires to emphasize. 


Criticizing individual examples of recent stage settings, Mr. 
Hamilton says: 


“Mr. Hamilton Bell’s design for the second act of ‘The 
Cottage in the Air’ is the most beautiful landscape which has 
been revealed in recent seasons on the American stage. It 
suggests an entire village of thatch-roofed cottages set in a 
hollow of hills rolling away to a far horizon dim-discerned ; and, 
furthermore, it affords an emphatic convergence of lines upon 
the gateway in the center of the stage, which is thereby made 
a serviceable station for the actor....... 

“The set: for the first act of ‘The Lily,’ devised under the 
direction of Mr. David Belasco, presents a lovely picture to the 
eye and effectively emphasizes the gateway through which 
the heroine is to enter; but the stage is somewhat crowded, the 
landscape is thereby divested of the sense of distance, and 
the stone seat in the center seems too obviously set there for 
the convenience of two actors who need it to conduct a dialog.” 
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A COMMENCEMENT CONTRAST 


LL THE ROUTINE features of the college commence-- 
A ment season—undergraduate antics, baccalaureate ad- 
dresses, doctors’ theses, alumni reunions, and the rest. 

—are among the present commonplaces of newspaper chronicle 
and good-natured comment. First among the great universities. 
to hold its graduating exercises, Columbia, we learn, conferred. 
1,251 degrees with the customary impressive ceremonies. 
President Butler delivered a dignified address advocating intel- 
lectual charity in these muck-raking days. Old graduates met, 
marched, and sang jovial choruses. ‘“ Amusing antics ” were in-. 
dulged in by parading alumni, drest as harlequins, jailbirds, etc. 





“THE MONK’S PARK.” 


The stage setting for the first act of ‘‘ The Lily,’ which ‘“ presents a lovely picture to the eye 


. . . but the stage is too crowded.” 


As an offset to wholesome frivolity of this nature, candidates: 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy presented dissertations: 
upon such subjects as: “ The Phylogeny of Certain Cerithidz ” ; 
“The Bellum Civile of Petronius”; “Grammar of the Coos 
Language of Oregon,” and on “ 4- and 5-Acetamino Acetantlora- 
nils and Quinazolines Derived Therefrom.” 

Just six days earlier, graduation ceremonies as unlike these- 
as possible were held in Macon County, Alabama. They were 
the twenty-ninth annual commencement exercises of Tuskegee 
Institute. Original and picturesque, they were also intensely 
practical, and illustrative of the earnest work of Dr. Booker T. 
Washington for the progressive advancement of the American 
negro. 

In the Boston Evening Transcript, Mr. William H. Lewis, 
the celebrated colored football player of a few years ago, 
now Assistant United States Attorney for the District of 
Massachusetts, describes the scene. After the commencement 
procession of 1,600 pupils in uniforms of blue and white, music 
was furnished in the crowded auditorium by the admirably 
trained school orchestra of about fifty pieces, and the school 
choir of about one hundred voices. Of the vocal numbers Mr. 
Lewis says, “ there was some classical music, but the dominant: 
thing was the folk-lore songs by the orchestra and choir together. 
There were negro melodies in plenty, and I don’t think I had 
ever really heard them sung before until I heard them sung at 
Tuskegee.” 

All the surroundings were distinctive and typical. “ The stage 
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setting,” Mr. Lewis continues, “ would have turned Belasco and 
others of the dramatic cult green with envy ”; for, 


“ One sitting in the audience and facing the platform beheld 
on his left, at the extreme end of the platform, a fireplace built 
up with brick and mortar and tiling, partly completed. Directly 
back of it and alittle farther along toward the center of the 
stage was a model of a section of a house, partly shingled, the 
roof partly tinned. Next came an engine all set up and con- 
nected. Directly back of that was some turning machinery. 
Next to the engine along the platform was a milk separator and 
other paraphernalia for the care of milk. Di- 
rectly back of this and along the center of the 
stage was a stand of potted plants and cut 
flowers of all descriptions. Farther along to 
the right, occupying a large section of the 
stage, was a box-furnished cottage, consisting 
of a kitchen, dining-room, living-room, and 
bedroom, the whole thing made of packing- 
boxes, designed, trimmed, draped, and painted 
by a girl student. Along the front row of the 
platform. were not only the usual ferns, palms, | 
etc., but artistically arranged in groups were 
giant cabbages, onions, carrots, turnips, and 
other seasonable vegetables.” 


With no ornamental preliminaries, but 
simply and directly, President Washington in- 
troduced the speakers: 


“First to appear was a young man, Collins 
Harry Robinson, who delivered the salutatory, 
his subject being, ‘ Managing a Dairy.’’’ He 
came upon the platform drest in a dairy- 
man’s white. trousers, coat, and hat, and pro- 
ceeded in a businesslike way to tell in simple 
and direct, straightforward language what the 
dairy business was; then analyzed milk, giv- 
ing its chemical constituents, and then illus- 
trated the care of the milk by the use of 
machinery in purifying it and airing it and 
bottling it. It was all done in about ten min- 
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Who wrote of himself as “‘an English- 
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CANADA'S “GRAND OLD MAN” 


BSOLUTE independence of thought, whether on politics, 
A economics, education, or religion, is the characteristic 
of Prof. Goldwin Smith which particularly impresses 
the many biographers of the distinguished Canadian scholar 
who has just died in Toronto in his eighty-seventh year. They 
dwell upon his active part in the comparative democratizing of 
Oxford University in his earlier manhood; his services as pro- 
fessor in Cornell University; his journalistic 
work in Canada, and the long list of books 
that bear his name. Some, however, are most 
imprest by his strong tho always critical 
friendship for the United States, and his ac- 
tive advocacy of the Union cause during our 
Civil War. Others pay more attention. to his 
persistent declarations in favor of the ultimate 
union of Canada with the United States, 
which subjected him to so much bitter criti- 
cism in his adopted land. He finds favor with 
some because of his constant outspoken op- 
position of anything that savored of “ Jingo- 
ism.” In other quarters he is censured or 
praised for what is differently interpreted as 
agnosticism or objection to dogmatic theology. 
To some he is “ Canada’s Grand Old Man.” To 
some he is “the sage of Toronto.” To some 
he is “ the last of the great agnostics.” 

Of his position on religion, the New York 
Sun, which published many striking contribu- 
tions from his pen, says: 

“Mr. Smith defined his position to be that 


of an earnest yet reverent seeker after truth. 
In his final letter he pronounced Christianity 


sins edhe cade this cnedieian Cuaaans to be ‘ the highest morality preached through 
utes and everybody felt that he knew more duis wi-the ‘qreatedt aeaievedinht of the best organ, attested and commended by 


about milk after listening to the salutatory his race.” 
than he had ever known before. It was some- 
thing different from the Latin salutatory at Harvard or the 
English in our other New England colleges, and most effective. 
“ Another young man, John Henry Ward, took for his subject, 
‘ The Advance of the Boll Weevil,’ and: told us all about it and 
how to meet it. A young woman, Miss Teressa Simpson, took 
for her subject, ‘ Growing Flowers as an Occupation.’ She was 
drest just as she would be at work in her garden or her hot- 
house, in a homespun apron and plain clothes, and what she 
didn’t know about the subject, both as a business proposition 
and as a scientific theme, is not worth telling.” 


There was singing, marching, and orchestral music during 
the intermission. At two o’clock the audience reassembled, 
facing a somewhat altered scene: 


“The box-furnished cottage, which had taken up a great part 
of the stage, was removed and the platform was covered with 
machinery and appliances representing the different trades 
which were taught the students. A blacksmith’s forge and 
anvil, with all the paraphernalia, had been added, also a shoe- 
maker’s outfit. The girls’ industries were represented by dress- 
making and millinery establishments and exhibits, and also 
mattress-making. The whistle from the steam-engine on the 
stage was blown, and here followed an exhibition of the students 
at work at their several industries.” 


The exercises were closed with the distribution of prizes and 
diplomas and a five-minute address of earnest, practical advice 
by Dr. Washington. Among the other features of commence- 
ment week were the exercises of the Bible Training School, in 
the course of which one young man, Charles Leroy Thompson, 
taking as his subject, “My Last Summer’s Work,” told of his 
labors among the miners of southern Alabama, pointing out/ 
what might be done to improve the moral and social life of 
these humble toilers. 


the highest example,’ yet hardly attainable by 

mankind in this life. But Christianity, he 
added, is based upon the doctrine of the fall of man. From the 
specific Old-Testament account of man’s creation Dr. Smith 
dissented. In his opinion mankind came into being independ- 
ently in a number of regions of the earth. His primal religion 
was perhaps a simple worship of the stars. ...... He con- 
cluded : 

“* Christianity is the product, happily for mankind, of an ele- 
ment naturally religious; not of a conquering tribe or tribes, 
but of a good peasantry, such as furnished Jesus and his 
apostles; a population which had no connection with military 
ascendency or with ambition of any kind, tho we know when 
ambition, sacerdotal and regal, got to work upon the religion 
of Jesus, what results were produced. 

“* Morality, by which man must live, if he is a social being 
and society is to hold together, may well be taken to be the rule 
of his Maker, and thus in fact identified with pure and rational 


religion. If the author of man’s nature is God, morality is the 


worshipof God. Nor does this seem to exclude a truly religious 
frame of mind or even fraternity in spirit pious. ‘ Credo quia 
impossibile est’ is surely, when scrutinized, not an expression 
of rational piety, of piety likely to present a firm foundation 
for character or perhaps to be very acceptable to the God of 
truth. 

“*Tf this seems presumptuous, let me say once more that I 
speak as a learner, not as a teacher, and that a man in extreme 
old age has little time left in which to learn.’ ” 


A writer in the Toronto World, without indorsing Goldwin 
Smith’s annexation views, explains that, 


“ As an Englishman—and no one was prouder of being one— 
he wrote of himself as ‘ an Englishman who regards the Ameri- 

can Commonwealth as the greatest achievement of his race.’ . . 
} And so, then, regard him as a great intellect, a man and thinker 
of the highest kind of political and literary courage, who looked 
in America for the second coming of what had been greatest 
and best in the England of Cromwell and Milton.” 
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Detachable bicycle tires were Pneumatic Automobile Tires were All important :speed and endurance 
first produced by first produced by contests are invariably won on 
Michelin “As Usual” Michelin “As Usual” Michelins “As Usual” 


MICHELIN 


TIRES 


Michelin invented the pneumatic automobile tire away back in 1895 and today 
produces more than 50% of all the tires made in the world. 


Michelin invented Anti-Skid Tires in 1905. The Michelin Steel Studded 
Leather Tread Anti-Skid prevents skidding and protects the envelope without 
destroying its resiliency. ' | 

Michelin invented Demountable Rims in 1906. In the essentials of simplicity, 
ease of operation, light weight and security Michelin Demountables have 


never been equalled. 


The superior quality and dependability of all Michelin products have created a 
standard that has endured for seventy-eight years. 


MICHELIN TIRES HAVE WON 95% OF ALL THE WORLD’S IMPORTANT 
SPEED AND ENDURANCE CONTESTS SINCE MOTORING BEGAN 


IN STOCK THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


and in every country in the world where cars are used 


Michelin Tire Company Milltown, New Jersey 


FACTORIES FOUNDED IN 
CLERMONT-FERRAND-FRANCE 1832—-LONDON-ENGLAND 1904——TURIN-ITALY 1906—MILLTOWN-NEW JERSEY 1907 
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“TARLTON took his big double-barrel and advised me 

to take mine, as the sun had just set and it was 
likely to be close work; but I shook my head, for 
_the Winchester .405 is, at least for me personally, 


THE ‘MEDICINE GUN’ FOR LIONS” 


EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN SORIBSNER’S MAGAZINE. 









GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


THE W BRAND 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition 
are not only the “medicine” for lions, 
but for' everything that is hunted. 
They are made in all calibers from .22 
to .50, suiting every purpose, every 
pocket-book and every taste.. Win- 
chester Guns and Ammunition are 
made in the same plant for each 
other and sold everywhere. For 
over forty years they have been 
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A Stereopticon on Time Payments 

Any church, lodge, society, school teacher or 
minister can buy an Erk-o-Scope with very —— ii 
few dollars in cash and small monthly payments hours — requires 

and give stereopticon lecture entertainments, thus little ice—take one 

making the money to pay for the machine and a our fishing, 
nice surplus besides. Not a toy magic lantern, g and auto trips. 
but the same machine used _ recently in the great 

St. Louis Coliseum for an illustrated lecture be- Hawkeye 
fore 10,000 people. If you purchase the machine, 

lid ‘3 int f Sone — Ft vad e 

slides and printed lectures for erent enter- 
tainments. Our stock of 100,000 slides includes Srrvagiy Dall ot ea whi 
Travel, Tour of Holy Land, Tissot’s Famous Paint- saat died sastal-vesbpreat, ust: oe 
ings of the Life of Cnrist, Astronomy, History roof and almost weat-proof. I 
Geography, Biblical, Humorous, Secret Society and our dealer hasn’tit, we'llsend one 
othersubjects. This offer is special—do not delay. Sirect. Write for booklet. 

Write for booklet and complete information. 

Erker Bros. OpticalCo., Established 1879, 604 Olive, St. Louls 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Sc Maine comes a book of lyrics by 
Lizette Woodward Reese (“A Wayside 
Lute,” bound in perfect taste by T. B. 
Mosher)—a volume that brings with it the 
peace and quiet of a Sabbath morning in the 
country of New England. Miss Reese will 
never be popular. Her work will remain 
caviare to the general magazine readers, 
who are not interested in the refinements 
and subtleties of art. This author does not 
work in broad and obvious ways and rarely 
strikes a full, free major chord; instead she 
employs delicate lyric overtones and _pro- 
duces a frail music that is graded to the 
finest ear. The slenderest theme lends itself 
to her purpose and like Heine she has the 
skill to lift a line of prose to the purest poetry 
by strange little grammatical twists and 
inversions. The movement of her verses is 
delightfully varied and the broken rhythm— 
that highest form of metrical art—is intro- 
duced by means of the most minute and 
skilful catches and pauses. With this vol- 
ume of verse Miss Reese should win the 
secure and lonely eminence that confers 
the title of “the poet’s poet.” 

In “Homesick” Miss Reese gives us the 
delicate personal note of reminiscent grief. 
Nothing more typical of the author’s work 
could be instanced than the last two lines 
of this poem. 


Homesick 


(On a Ratny Day) 

Oh, tell me not of any mirth; 

I know them alli by heart— 
Fond laughter wavering by the hearth, 

Shrill songs of field and cart. 


Oh, tell me not of any grief, 
For I do know them all— 

Slim, empty chambers, wane of leaf, 
And tears, tears that befall. 


Oh, tell me not of beauty’s glass, 
I know it through and through; 

Old loves, each flower within the grass, 
Is fashioned like to you. 


Jest, weeping, daring beauty, too, 
Starlight and jocund dawn; 

I learned them every one from you, 
That now are lost and gone. 


Old loves, old house worn dear and thin, 
One thing is left of all;— 

I hear the little rains begin 
Along the orchard wall. 


“Wild Geese”’ is one of the most exquisite 
pieces in this.or any other contemporary 
volume of verse. It is a pastel of severest 
plainness and with few lines, yet there is 
no suggestion of poverty. Only ‘two colors 
appear, gray and orange, and these are used 
to accentuate the bleakness, while the whole 
poem vibrates with the lonely ery of the wild 
geese “from out the hostelries of the sky.” 


Wild Geese 


By LizetreE Woopwarp REESE 


The sun blown out; 
The dusk about; 
Fence, roof, tree—here or there, 
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Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs. An unexcelled strength builder. 
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Wedged fast in the drab air; 
A pool yacant with sky, 
That stares up like an eye. 


Nothing can happen. All is done— 
The quest to fare, 

The race to run— 

The house sodden with years, 

And bare 

Even of tears. 


A cry! 

From out the hostelries of the sky, 
And down the gray wind blown; 
Rude, innocent, alone. 


Now, in the west, long sere, 

An orange thread, the length of spear; 
It glows; 

It grows; 

The flagons of the air 

Drip color everywhere; 

The village—fence, roof, tree— 
From the lapsed dusk pulls free, 
And shows 

A rich, still, unforgotten place; 
Each window square, 

Yellow for yellow renders back: 
The pool puts off its foolish face: 
The wagon track 

Crooks past lank garden-plot 

To Rome, to Camelot, 


A cry! 


~ 
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The Daffodils” is music pure and simple. 


The Daffodils 
By LizetreE Woopwarp REESE 


Now through the April land doth pass, 

As through the slim, Sicilian grass, 
The Vision of the Daffodils—- 
Persephone! Persephone! 





A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE 
Medicine Not Needed in This Case 





It is hard to convince some people that 
coffee does them an injury! They lay their 
bad feelings to almost every cause but the 
true and unsuspected one. 

But the doctor knows. His wide experi- 
ence has proven to him that, to some systems, 
coffee is an insidious poison that under- 
mines the health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of con- 
stipation, stomach and nervous troubles. 

“*T have been a coffee drinker all my life. 
I am now 42 years old and when taken sick 
two years ago with nervous prostration, the 
doctor said that my nervous system was 
broken down and that I would have to give 
up coffee. 

“IT got so weak and shaky I could not 
work, and reading your advertisement of 
Postum, Iasked my grocer if he had an 
of it. He said, ‘Yes,’ and that he used it 
in his family and it was all it claimed to be. 

‘So I quit coffee and commenced to use 
Postum steadily and found in about two 
weeks’ time I could sleep soundly at night 
and get up in the morning feeling fresh. In 
about two months I began to gain flesh. I 
weighed only 146 pounds when I com- 
menced on Postum and now I weigh 167 
and feel better than I did at 20 years of age. 

‘“‘T am working every day and sleep well 
at night. My two children were great coffee 
drinkers, but they have not drank any since 
Postum-came into the house, and are far 
more reer than they were before.”’ 

e Road to Wellville,” found 
in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to fime. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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Ask your tailor for this new 

Shackamaxon —_— “A Well- 
Dressed Man.” 
Or we'll gladly send you a copy free if you’ll write 
us for it. Every man.who wants to wear the right 
clothes—and at the right time—ought to read it. 
You especially ought to see the latest 
Shackamaxon summer serges. 
Both the blue serges in hundreds of fancy weaves, and our 
wonderfully attractive wihite outing serges—pure white and in 
many delicate stripe effects. These goods are far better than 
flannel in every way—more distinctive; keep their shape better; 
cleanse better; and always look spick and span. They are right 
up to the minute in style. .And they make the most refreshing 
garments i esac nes to wear or look at. 


Why is it real economy to 


‘wear tailor-made clothes? 
Because a good tailor not only fits your individ- 
ual lines—gives you style and the best choice of 
patterns and colorings; but he gives you Aigh-grade 
fabrics, that outwear ordinary stuff two to one;‘and 
look well to the last thread. 
If you want to dress well and at the same time 


save money, insist on having your next suit made of 


Shackamason 


TRADE MARK REG U S PAT OFFICE 
GUARANTEED FABRICS 
All pure wool. Thoroughly shrunk. 
Made for merchant tailors only 
No better fabrics are produced anywhere in the world. 
And, at the price, no foreign-made goods can equal them. 
They are made of the finest wool that grows—the 
long perfect flexible fibre from live fleeces; and manu- 
factured with the utmost care and skill at every step. 
Pass your hand over these beautifully-finished fabrics 
—fine smooth silky worsteds; soft pliable cheviots, and 
velvety serges—you can fee/ their quality as well as see 
it. And it stays. 


_If any suit of Shackamaxon fabric shrinks or 
fades, we'll pay for another suit. ; 

We make these fabrics in our own mills—4000 pat- 
terns or more every year. And we sell them—not 
through jobbers—but direct to the tailor so that he and 
you get unusual value. 

Any good tailor who hasn’t these fabrics will get them 
for you without delay. If necessary, write to us; and 
we'll tell you dy return mail of a tailor in your own 
neighborhood who has them. 

Look for the “‘Shackamaxon”’ trade-mark stamped on every 


suit-pattern. It is our pledge that if any fault develops in this fabric 
at any time, we will make it good. 


J R KEIM & COMPANY, Shackamaxon Mills 
Philadelphia 
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EHIND every paint there is the 

maker. If you know the house and 
have confidence in it, you can take its 
word for the paint. 


You cannot analyze the paint. You 
can try it out on your house and in a few 
years find out whether or not you have 
made a wise investment, but it is far easier, 
cheaper and sounder to send for our book- 
let and read the reasons why we believe 
that S W P is the best paint for you, and 
then rely on our well-known reputation 
that what we say is so. 


The booklet ‘“Who Makes the Best Paints 
and Varnishes?’’ will be sent free on request. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS-/* 
PAINTS & VARNISHES \@ 


Address all inquiries to: The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 
ra _. 651 Canal Road,N.W.,Cleveland,O. 
In Canada to: 
897 Center St., Montreal, 
London address: 
7 Well Court, Queen St., E. C. 
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IS YOUR CITY GROWING 
AS FAST AS IT SHOULD? 


Do you want additional industries located in your city or 
community? Have you any good business reasons to offer a 
manufacturer why he should locate his plant in your town. 


If you have, don’t sit by and wait for the manufacturer to 
find you out. Reverse the operation and seek the manufacturer. 


There is no more direct and efficient method of reaching the big 
men of businessthanthroughthecolumns of TheLiterary Digest. 


Every unit of our circulation is valuable to a successful cam- 
paign to induce manufacturers to locate in your town. 


Youwill be interested in knowing how little it costs to influ- 
ence a field of such great business potentiality. 


Upon receipt of word from you, particulars will be forwarded. 
Address Dept. of Industria! and Commercial Development, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
44 East 23d Street New York City 
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And ever still Persephone? 
This antique cry the weather fills. 


It is the old mood of the spring, 

A sweet and a heart-breaking thing— 
The budding joy, the vanished good; 

For, tho we pluck the daffodils, 

Or walk with laughter on the hills, 
Yet go we empty through the wood! 


This lyric from “Poems” (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.) has a finish that is not always found 
in the work of the prolific Benson brothers. 


The Hidden Manna 
‘By A. C. BENSON 


A tale of lonely grief he told, 
Of shattered life and dull despair; 
And as he spoke a mist unrolled, 
And angels, sorrowful and fair, 
Cool leaves of healing trees did hold. 


Ah me! ’twas I, not he, espied 

Those proffering hands, that healing tree 
Beside the bitter spring, beside 

The silent wells of agony— 
And I, not he, was satisfied. 


The gift of poetry brings with it certain 
compensations and one of these is the privi- 
lege of gaining the strange consolation that 
comes with the perfect expression of sorrow. 
We select “Fettered” from a volume of 
poems called “Flower and Thorn” (Oxford 
Press). 


Fettered 
By Lioyp MIFFLIN 


’Tis true, I am not now what I would be 
If health had helped me on; for I have been 
As one who battles some great wave of green 
That still o’errides him in a cruel sea. 
Had I been armed with strength as gloriously 
As some who sing, then in the hyaline 
Of song, sailing beyond the ports terrene, 
I might have reached my haven. But for me 
Sickness hath dimmed my star into eclipse, 
Hath bound my wings about me with a thong. 
As some pale diver, the seaweed among, 
Sinks with his treasure ere he reach the ships, 
So I sink back, and from impassioned lips 
Drop in the deep the garnered pearls of song. 


The poems of Elsa Barker have been bound 
under one cover (“The Frozen Trail and 
Other Poems,” Duffield & Co.). The title 
piece and “The Song of the North Pole Flag ” 
are strong and beautiful and have already 
been printed in these columns. The rest of 
the verses in this volume are marred by a 
harsh, lack-humor, masculine touch, and 
would almost seem to have been written 
by another author. “The Song of My 
Soul,” for the most part slag, is redeemed 
partly by a gleaming bit of gold. 


The Song of My Soul 
By Esa BARKER 


Long did I wonder what my soul might be. 
Was it a pale reflection of God's light 

Upon the surface of terrestrial night? 

Was it a memory of eternity 

Hidden behind the world-veil from my sight? 
There came no answer, tho I questioned long, 
Until one day I heard my soul’s own song: 

“T am the spirit of Love that burns in thee 
And in all things, quivering to reunite.” 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


DID PLATT MAKE ROOSEVELT 
PRESIDENT ? 


Tue late Senator Platt answers this ques- 
tion with a most decided affirmative in the 
closing words of the first instalment of his 
“ Autobiography ” in this month’s McClure’s. 
“But for my insistence upon his nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency, Roosevelt certainly 
would not have succeeded McKinley in 1901, 
and perhaps he never would have been Presi- 
dent of the United States.’ Moreover, we 
are assured, Mr. Roosevelt would never have 
reached the White House and, of course, 
would never have hada triumphal progress 
through Europe, or represented this country 
at King Edward’s funeral, if Frank Platt, the 
Senator’s son, had not pinched his leg at 
a certain critical moment. This dramatic 
story is preceded by an account of how Platt 
brought about Colonel Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion for Governor of New York. On this oc- 
casion, we are told, the “Easy Boss” took it 
upon himself to call the then “hero-of San 
Juan” acoward. Governor Black was expect- 
ing a renomination, but when “Roosevelt, 
covered with military glory, came back from 
Cuba,” Senator Platt sawin him the one man 
who could insure Republican success in the 
State. So Lemuel Ely Quigg was sent to 
Montauk Point ‘to sound the Colonel.” 
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Mr. Quigg found the Colonel more than | 
pleased with the suggestion. 

When Quigg plumped at “Roosevelt the| 
question, “Would you accept the Republi- | 
can nomination for Governor ?”’ there was no 
hesitation in the answer. 

Like cracks from a rifle, the gallant Colonel 
came back with: 

“Would I? I would be delighted!” 

“Then count upon Senator Platt’s support. 
Come to the Fifth Avenue Hotel to see him,” 
was Quigg’s reply. 

Roosevelt came to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
We had a long talk. We buried past differ- 
ences. Heagreed to head the Republican State 
ticket, if nominated, and to consult with me 
and other party leaders about appointments 
and legislation in case he was elected. When 
Colonel Roosevelt parted from me, he was my 
choice for Governor. I set to work to nomi- 
nate and elect him. — 


But before the State Convention met, it 
was found that, during the previous year, Mr. 
Roosevelt had sworn off his taxes in New York 
on the theory that he was a resident of the 
District of Columbia, and was therefore in- 
eligible for the Governorship of New York 
State. This point was brought up by Repub- 
licans opposing the Roosevelt nomination. 
On its being referred to the Colonel, the fol- 
lowing dialog ensued, says Senator Platt, 
quoting from his last year’s Cosmopolitan 
article: 


At this juncture Mr. Roosevelt took” me 
aside, and said, with a trepidation I had never 
before and have never since seen him display, 
“‘T can not remain in this fight: I must with- 
draw from the race.” 








The Howard Watch 


hen you hear. some- 

one criticise the rail- 

roads, just remind 
him that our American roads 
are the best and safest in the 
world. They employ the 
most intelligent men and 
have them use the finest 
watch—the Howarp. 


What do you think, for instance, 
of a road that, over a period of ten 
years, carried nearly two hundred 
million passengers without a single 
one killed as the result of a train 
accident; and, that during the three 
worst months of last winter, had a 


punctuality record of 9415% for its 
inbound train service ? 


That road—the Lackawanna— is 
one of the 180 railroads that officially 
adopted the Howarp Watch for 
their time-inspection service. 


Lives depend on the accuracy of 
trainmen’s watches, and the best is 
not too good for the American rail- 
road man. 


A Howarp is always worth what 
you pay for it. 


The price of each Howarp is 
fixed at the factory and a printed 
ticket attached—from the 17-j jewel 
( double-roller escapement) i ina‘ Jas. 
Boss” or “‘Crescent?’ gold-filled 
case at $40 to the 23-jewel in a 14-k. 
solid gold case at $150. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD bate, od F ind the HOWARD Jeweler in 


and talk to hi 


our town 


im. He is a good man to kn 


us a postal card, Dept. **O,”’ ike wiheed « an a HOWARD book of value 


to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
° BOSTON, MASS, 























His desire to withdraw was made apparent 


Damp _ basements breed disease, destroy food and ruin merchandise. 

St ops Damp 3; Pall this by using TRUS-CON WATERPROOFING 
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: Make new buil rmanent rcome dampness in o 

B asemen ts buildings. 1 Soma, aac cMlective. —TRUS-CON Products 

make buildings sanitary and turn worthless space into useful rooms. 

Have your architect specify Trus-Con Waterpreofing Paste to waterproof concrete, Trus-Con Floor 

Enamel to damp-proof and stop dusting on cement floors, Trus-Con Wall Finishes for damp-proofing 
and beautifying masonry walls. 


Write us about basement, stati ditions, size and nature of floor 
ills. Our eneineer sal - il gee you detailed advice without charge. 


poset yy Ml booklet, DRY E ee . 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
436 Trussed Concrete Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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and allow it to cool gradually. 


be dissipated. 
do it will spoil in short order. 





Yearly sales 
{ over 20,000, 


mailed free. 
packages 


Dept. “A” 
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Don’t put Aot tea in the refrigerator to’ cool. 


St. Louis, Toronto and Montreal, 


“Iced” Salada Tea 
How To Make It 


Use about one-quarter more of the 
would when making tea to be served hot. 
water and allow tea to steep five minutes (all the good can be 
our off the tea into another vessel 


leaf than you 
eur on boiling 


Never use any artificial means of cooling until ready to 
use ; then ice and lemon may be added. 


Don’ts 


Don’t pour hoft tea on ice. 


If you do its delicious. flavor will 
If you 


Iced tea should be made two hours 
before serving, to give it time to gradually cool. 


Ask your grocer for a ten-cent trial package of 
“*Salada’”’ Ceylon Tea. It makes 40 cups. 
any reason your grocer cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and 10c. ( 
mail a package to you and see that your grocer is supplied. 

Our pamphlet, ‘‘ 
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OUR mind can’t be at ease if 
your body isn’t. 


B. V. D. 


Loose Fitting Summer Underwear 


is cool and restful—takes the fa- 
tigue from the body, and the strain 
from the mind. Every genuine 
B. V. D. garment has on it 

THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 


MADE FOR THE 











BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PATENT OFF.) 


We make no garments without it. 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 





Knee Length Drawers. 
50 Cents, $1.00 and $1.50 a Garment: 
Sold by nearly every shop everywhere. 
THE B. V. D. COMPANY, 


65 Worth Street, New York. 


Also makers of B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. 43-0-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 a suit. 
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to every one in the room. The fatal effect of 
his withdrawal was to me so manifest that I 
replied: ‘You’ must not withdraw. You 
must trust to me to solve the problem and 
elect. you Governor of the State.” 

In order to emphasize my determination 
and to restore his courage, I said, with brutal 
frankness: “Is the hero of San Juan a 
coward?” ; 

He replied with his customary vehemence: 
“No, I am not a coward!” 


The legal difficulty was referred to Elihu 
Root, who made the speech in the convention 
supporting Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy and 
eligibility. }| ane 


This task Mr. Root performed so exceed- 
ingly well that the opposition to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt was effectually quelled. 
And so effective were the arguments of Mr. 
Root that the Democrats in the campaign 
which followed never so much as broached the 
subject of Mr. Roosevelt’s ineligibility. 


Senator Platt goes on to tell of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s dramatic campaign, election, and suc- 
cessful administration. The Governor ex- 
pected a second term, but the Senator believed 
that he was needed on the National ticket in 
1900. A majority of the Republican National 
Committee were. won over. Following his 
own inclinations and the advice of a number 
of his closest friends, Governor Roosevelt 
had published a newspaper interview in which 
he stated positively that he would not accept 
the nomination. He even protested that if 
he were nominated for Vice-President he 


‘would arise in the convention and unequivo- 


cally decline. To quote Senator Platt again: 


I heard about this, and asked my son Frank 
to go to him and say that he would be nomi- 
nated; that he could not stop that; and I 
wanted his promise that if he were made Mc- 
Kinley’s associate he would run. 

Roosevelt and my son soon came to my 
rooms. The Governor was in a state of rare 
excitement, even for him. 

“*T shall go to the New York caucus, and tell 
the delegates that I shall, if nominated for 
Vice-President, arise in the convention and 
decline. I can serve you, Senator Platt, far 
better as Governor than as Vice-President,” 
said Roosevelt pugnaciously. 

“But you can not be renominated for Gov- 
ernor, and you are going to be nominated for 
Vice-President,” was my retort. 

“T ean not be renominated ?” queried 
Roosevelt. 

“No; your successor is in this room,” said I, 
pointing to Chairman Odell. “Now, I want 
your promise that if you are indorsed by the 
New York caucus you will not refuse, and that 
if you are nominated by the convention you 
will run,” I added. 

Roosevelt showed his teeth, paced up and 
down the room, and chafed as a horse does 
under a tight rein and curbed bit. 

“Well, Senator Platt,” finally returned 
Roosevelt reluctantly, “I will pledge myself 
not to decline formally the New York caucus 
indorsement. But I shall certainly urge the 
caucus to name another,” he added. 

“And remember that I shall pinch you if I 
see any signs of your getting up and declining,” 
put in my son. 

All right; wou may pinch me as hard as 
you like,” answered Roosevelt, as he and 
Frank hurried to the caucus of the New York 
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delegation, then in progress on-the main floor 
of the Hotel Walton. 

The session was a long and heated one. 
Some of the delegates used very plain English 
to Governor Roosevelt. One of the most 
forceful speeches was made by Edward Lau- 
terbach. Rising in his seat and advancing to 
the front row of delegates, where Mr. Roose- 
velt was seated, Mr. Lauterbach, emphasizing 
his remarks by gestures almost in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s face, said to him: 

“Your very presence at this convention as 
a delegate at large is an allurement to the con- 
vention to nominate you. You come here, 
and, moving among the delegates, associating 
with your old friends from the West, and for 
that matter from all parts of the country, with 
the glamour of the Spanish War resting on you, 
you tempt the delegates to support you and 
make you the candidate, regardless of what 
you may say as to your wishes in the matter.” 

While he was speaking, as many will remem- 
ber, the elevator in the Walton Hotel suddenly 
fell, with a loud crash. This interrupted the 
speech and caused confusion for a few min- 
utes. As soon as order was restored, Mr. 
Lauterbach relieved the tension by the jocose 
remark: 

“T brought down the house, anyhow.” 

Senator Depew was presiding, and at length 
Mr. Roosevelt arose and addrest him. He 
reiterated in most emphatic terms his state- 
ment that he was not a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, and his associates from New York 
must respect his wishes and neither work 
among the delegates to bring about his nomi- 
nation nor present his name to the convention 
for that office. 

Just as Dr. Albert Shaw, Frederick W. Holls, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, and others of Roose- 
velt’s self-constituted friends clustered about 
him and whispered audibly, “Say you’ll de- 
cline if nominated, Governor,’”’ my son pinched 
Roosevelt in the leg and said ‘‘ Remember 
your contract with the Senator, Governor.” 

Roosevelt kept faith. He ignored the solici- 
tations of Shaw and the others, and sat down. 
In other words, a pinch may be said to have 
made Roosevelt President; for, had he ex- 
ecuted the threat of declining and had it been 
accepted, he would never have reached the 
White House....... 

It was on this occasion that Roosevelt 
taused it to be known that he would yield as 
gracefully as possible if the convention “‘ took 
the bit in its teeth” and insisted upon nomi- 
nating him. Such a demonstration, however, 
was merely an incident. The nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt was as certain as fate when Senator 
Hanna made it known to Senator Quay and to 
me that he would join his forces with ours. 

The wisdom of my insistence that Roosevelt 
should be McKinley’s running mate was vin- 
dicated at the polls. The McKinley-Roosevelt 
team simply ran away from Bryan and his 
mate, and New York State was kept in the 
Republican column. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Col- 
umbia University, Albert Shaw, of The Review 
of Reviews, Frederick W. Holls, and others who 
pretended to be Governor Roosevelt’s friends, 
at Philadelphia, were most persistent in trying 
to poison the Governor’s mind with insinua- 
tions that my sole object in naming him for 
Vice-President was politically to ‘“ shelve” 
him. I ignored this twaddle at the time, and 
I have no recollection of referring to it publicly 
since. Instead of. “shelving” Roosevelt, I 
must plead guilty to the charge of “kicking 
him up-stairs.”” I believe Roosevelt himself 
would convict me of this. 
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Freight Station 

N.Y.C.& H.R. R.R.Co. 
At St. John’s Par 

New York City 


An Economical Roof 


In 1871 this huge roof was 
built with coal tar pitch, felt and 
gravel, laid in general accordance 
with modern standards as defined 


clear.. And this low first cost 
is followed by a maintenance cost 
of nothing—no painting or care of 
any kind being required. 


For large flat areas the use of 
Barrett Specification Roofs is now 
almost ‘universal. That means 
factories, warehouses, railroad 
buildings, flat roofed city dwell- 
ings, and office buildings—every- 
where in fact except on very steep 
or ornamental roofs or where 
skilled labor is not available. 


ing these 38 years there have been 
little or no repairs—nothing large 
enough to be found in the books 
of the company as an item of 
maintenance. The roof is still 
in good condition and will un- 
doubtedly last for many years 
more. 


This record is an extreme in- 
stance, but 20 to 25 year roofs of 
this kind are common. When it 
is remembered that Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs cost less than tin 
and only slightly more than ready 
roofings, their economy becomes 


The Barrett Specification defines 
the best and most economical way 
of building gravel or slag roofs to 
obtain results like above. 





Copy will be sent free on re- 
quest. Address nearest office. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston Cleveland Pitts- 
‘burg Cincinnati . Kansas City Minneapolis New “=D 
Orleans St. Louis London, Eng. 


‘He had small skill o horse Flesh 
who Bedertagoose to ride on’ Dont take 
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Surbrug’s ARCADIA Mixture 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you ever put in your pipe—the 
highest class—it stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will like to have you smoke at home 
—you may never have known the luxury of a pipe smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents for sample which will convince 


THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey St., New York 











’ a “3in One” oil will save 
all He rt _ any housewife much hard 

i «i a work, Instead of spend- 

of a sp ing part of every day 
So cleaning and polishing 
furniture, woodwork, pic- 
ture frames, bathroom 
fixtures, etc., use ““3in 

One” just once in a while. 

“*3in One” removes dust 

and grime, covers up 

scratches and scars, 
eeps everything clean 
and bright. 

Every woman should learn “ihe new way" to 
polish furniture. It’s worth dollars but costs nothing. 
FREE Send us your name and the name of your 

dealer. Get “the new way"’ to polish 
furniture and sample bottle of “‘3 in One,’ both 
absolutely free. ‘‘3 IN ONE’’ OIL CO., . 
18 Broadway, New York City. 
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Investors Hold the Security 


Those investing in our Certificates 
hold in their possession all papers such as 
Appraisers’ Sworn Report, Mortgage 
and Insurance Policies. Real Estate 
securing these Certificates is worth at 
least double the mortgage. Their sta- 
bility is also guaranteed by this bank. 
6% payable semi-annually. 

Write for booklet “ E.”” 
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A ROOSEVELT ELEPHANT. HUNT 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT has not ex- 
prest his opinion yet on the recent 
behavior of a certain elephant in America, 
tho some remarks on the Grand Old Pachy- 
derm may be expected soon. One wonders 
whether he would classify it with the com- 
paratively tractable Asiatic variety or with 
the African species—wilder but “larger and 
finer.” Of the latter Colonel 
writes in the June Scribner’s: 


Roosevelt 


No other animal, not the lion himself, 
is so constant a theme of talk, and a subject 
of such unflagging interest around the camp- 
fires of African hunters and in the native 
villages of the African wilderness, as the 
elephant. Indeed the elephant has always 
profoundly imprest the imagination of man- 
kind. It is, not only to hunters, but to 
naturalists, and to all people who possess 
any curiosity about wild creatures and the 
wild life of nature, the most interesting 
of all animals. Its huge bulk, its singular 
form, the value of its ivory, its great intelli- 
genee—in which it is only matched, if at 
all, by the highest apes, and possibly by one 
or two of the highest carnivores—and its 
varied habits, all combine to give it an 
interest such as attaches to no cther living 
creature below the rank of man. In line 
of descent and in physical formation it 
stands by itself, wholly apart from all the 
other great land beasts, and differing from 
them even more widely than they differ from 
one another. The two existing species—the 
African, which is the larger and finer animal, 
and the Asiatic—differ from one another as 
much as they do from the mammoth and 
similar extinct forms which were the contem- 
poraries of early man in Europe and North 
America. The carvings of our paleolithic 
forefathers, etched on bone by cavern- 
dwellers, from whom we are sundered by ages 
which stretch into an immemorial past, 
show that in their lives the hairy elephant 
of the north played the same part that 
his remote collateral descendant now plays 
in the lives of the savages who dwell under 
a vertical sun beside the tepid waters of 
the Nile and the Kongo. 


After continuing with some reflections 
on the intelligence of the great beast, the 
Colonel describes a hunt on the ridges of 
Mount Kenia. Several hours tramping 
through the thick jungle slopes had finally 
shown the party the trails of a small herd. 
With Mr. Cunninghame in the lead, and 
accompanied by two ’Ndorobo guides, they 
crept up on the elephants, which as yet 
they had not seen. 


At last we came in sight of the mighty 
game. The trail took a twist to one side, and 
there, thirty yards in front of us, we made out 
part of the gray and massive head of an ele- 
phant resting his tusks on the branches of a 
young tree—elephants hardly ever feed at 
noon. A couple of minutes passed before, by 
cautious scrutiny, we were able to tell whether 
the animal we could see was a cow or a bull, 
and whether, if a bull, it carried heavy 
enough horns. Then we saw that it was 
a big bull with good ivory. It turned its 
head in my direction and I saw its eye; and 
I fired-a little to one side of the eye at a spot 
which I thought would lead to the brain. 
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I struck exactly where I aimed, but the 
head of an elephant is enormous and the 
brain small, and the bullet missed it. How- 
ever, the shock momentarily stunned the 
beast. He stumbled forward, half falling, 
and as he recovered I fired with the second 
barrel, again aiming for the brain. This 
time the bullet sped true, and as I lowered 
the rifle from my shoulder I saw the great 
lord of the forest come crashing to the ground. 

But at that very instant, before there 
was a moment’s time in which to reload, 
the thick bushes parted immediately on 
my left front; and through them surged the 
vast bulk of a charging bull elephant, the 
matted mass of tough creepers snapping 
like packthread before his rush. He was 
so close that he could have touched me with 
his trunk. I leapt to one side and dodged 
behind a tree trunk, opening the rifle, throw- 
ing out the empty shells, and slipping in 
two cartridges. Meanwhile Cunninghame 
fired right and left, at the same time throwing 
himself into the bushes on the other side. 
Both his bullets went home, and the bull 
stopt short in his charge, wheeled, and 
immediately disappeared in the thick cover. 
We ran forward, but the forest had closed 
over his wake. We heard him trumpet 
shrilly, and then all sounds ceased. 





ROOSEVELT THE ORATOR 


a HINK of a sledge-hammer, a steam- 
roller, a slow moving, stone-walling 
batsman”; then, “think of a combination of 
all three,” and you have some idea of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s oratory, says “One Who Has 
Heard Him,” in the London Daily Mail. 
An orator must first of all make himself 
heard. Nobody ever found fault with Mr. 
Roosevelt on this score, we are told. 


He speaks slowly and very clearly. Every 
word, every syllable even, is sep-ar-ate and 
dis-tinct. His one gesture is tremendous. 
He raises his right arm. He holds it threat- 
eningly above his head. It trembles with 
emphasis. It grips the hearers tight. They 
watch it as one watches a thunder-cloud 
ready to burst or a great tree about to fall. 
Then with a piston-like movement he brings 
it down. The clenched right fist thuds into 
the left palm. His point is rammed home. 
The tension is relaxed. 

The Kaiser was greatly taken by this 
characteristic attitude of his guest. He 
told his intimates with great glee how he 
had sent Mr. Roosevelt a photograph in 
which the ex-President on horseback was 
expounding some thesis with uplifted arm, 
while the Kaiser was bending forward in the 
saddle to listen. Upon the back of the 
photograph his Imperial Majesty had play- 


fully written: “The General-in-Chief of the | 


German Armies agreeing with ex-President 
Roosevelt.” 

Then, for a change—oratory must be well 
varied—Mr. Roosevelt will turn to humor. 
His features, which have been almost con- 
vulsed with strenuousness, relax and grow 
mild. His teeth are no longer terrible. A 
smile—I had almost said a grin—broadens 
out his cheeks and jaws. His eyes gleam 
with enjoyment. Up goes his voice—up, up, 
into a falsetto. The audience lean forward 
not to miss the joke. The point comes on 
the high G. In the perfect stillness even 
a whisper could be heard. It is almost in 
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Universal 





Universal service as typified 
by the Bell System today is 
the result of thirty years of 
unceasing endeavor. 


The equipment for this ser- 
vice includes ten millicn miles 
of wire, more than twenty-five’ 
thousand miles of under- 
ground conduit, buildings 
enough to house a city of 
people, thousands of switch- 
boards with millions of tiny 
electric lights and billions of 
miles of fine copper threads 
— over five million telephones in 
daily use. 


Intercommunicatio 
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This great development has 
been made possible only by 
sound financing and proper 
provision for maintenance and 


reconstruction; while fair 
profits and substantial security 
have won the confidence of 
conservative investors. Espe- 
cially when considered with 
the fact that the value of Bell 
properties exceeds the out- 
standing capital. 

The Bell System was so 
wisely planned and soundly 
constructed that it has kept 
pace with the constantly in- 
creasing demands of a Nation. 


Twenty million connections made daily 


show the usefulness of the Bell service. 


One Policy, 


One System, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service. 















- 2 Dear eR ROR URL cet see TUES) . pe 0 
INVESTMENTS a) 
i) Scottie: clolba starlet nis. 
The continuous increase .f the crops on North 
Dakota farms is steadily enhancing the value of 


the land securing our First Farm Mortgages. 54% 
and6;perannum. Write for booklet ‘A.’* 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








LIVER UPSET? Try 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid Unscrupulous Druggists 








Rich milk malted grain extract in powder. 





IN NO COMBINE OR TRUST 


HORLICK’S 


A quick lunch. home. 
Others are Imitations—Ask for “HORLIGK’S” 


Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Our readers are asked to mention TH!: LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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$- 
8 Times More 
Boric Acid 


You know the value of Boric Acid in 

Talc Powder. It imparts that sooth- 

ing, antiseptic quality, without which 

the powder is merely a skin-drier. 
If you have not secured good results 


from the use of talcum for sunburn, 
it is because you have not used— 








COCGETES 


TALC POWDER 
The Real Boric Powder 


(Best in Antiseptic Value) 





Where others imply equality by copy- 
ing our packages, we prove our su- 
periority by the following scientific 
comparison an eminent chemist: 








Messrs. Colgate & Co. 

In comparison with several other 
widely advertised talcums, I find 
that Colgate’s Talc contains more 
than EIGHT times as much Boric 
Acid. 

It also contains two OTHER in- 
gredients described in the U.S. Dis- 
pensatory as being antiseptic, sooth- 
ing and healing in their nature. 
They were not found in the other 
talcums examined. 

(Signed) A. A. BRENEMAN, M.Sc., 
* Analytical and Consulting Chemist 
New York, Feb. 5,° 10. 





































Note: Not only in Boric 
Acid, but in the use of two 
other ingredients, Colgate’s 
excels in antiseptic and heal- 
ing value. 


One talcum is not as good as 
another. Colgate’s is safest 
best for you and your . 
children. 4 
Trial box sent for 4c. <i 


Col mete. ; 
55 John St. 


New York ‘ 
*Detailed report ¥ 
sent on request. ‘ 
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a whisper that he ends. Then, as a roar 
of laughter checks him, he stands triumphant, 
smiling benevolently, watching the effect 
that he has made. 

His humor, which is always announced by 
the falsetto, is large and hearty, never ill- 
natured, never very subtle. It consists 
largely of dressing up familiar maxims in some 
quaint and arresting form of words..... . 

Those who only read Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speeches can not understand their spell. “ He 
says nothing which is not familiar,” they 
complain. “What is the secret which com- 
pels audiences to listen to him and to 
come’ away loud in his praise?” The secret 
is personality, which really means vitality, 
abounding, overflowing life and _ vigor, 
setting in motion a current of energy which 
it is impossible to resist. Mr. Roosevelt 
is a hypnotist. He “puts the ’fluence” 
on every one who,comes into touch with him. 
|He makes an ordinary remark with such 
force of emphasis that you are carried away. 
“What a profound thought!” you murmur. 
“Why has that never occurred to me be- 
fore?” Yet upon reflection you cannot for 
the life of you explain where the profundity 
came in. 


| 





This English writer remarks that the 
public speakers of his own country scarcely 
ever make a “downright statement.” They 
would think it ‘“indecorous.” But to the 
Colonel the real pleasure of speaking is in 
the chance it gives him to relieve his mind, 


At Cairo he was asked to leave out his 
reference to the murder of the Prime Minister. 
“No,” he answered, “that is just what I 
want to say. If you do not care about it let 
us call the engagement off.” 

There spoke the essential Roosevelt, not 
the politician, but the preacher. His object 
in speaking is to do good. To give advice, 
to stiffen healthy instincts, to strengthen 
public opinion against meanness and cruelty, 
to induce every man and every woman to 


essential Roosevelt aims. His style smacks 
more of the pulpit than the platform. : 
“Tf I had been a Methodist,” he once 
declared, “I should have applied for a 
license as a lay preacher.” Since then he 
has obtained his license to preach—but 
from a greater body than the Methodist 
Conference. He is preacher-in-general to 
the whole civilized world. 








Perfect Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


_ Used by the best riders of all countries, 
invented thirty years ago and improved 
every year since; ideal for gentleman or 
lady rider and a scientific fit for the mount. 

Illustrated catalogue ation ec. | the 
several styles of Whitman Si Ss and everything 
Srom“ Saddle to Spur.’’ 


The Mehibach Saddle Co. 104 Chambers St., New York City 











SNUBBING THE KAISER 


T is not often that Emperor William al- 
lows himself to be snubbed, but, re- 
marks M.A. P. (London), he did on one 
occasion last summer. The Kaiser was on 
board the Hohenzollern, which was entering 
a German port on the North Sea. The Im- 





From Ocean 


To Consumer 

The finest grades of Salt 

Water Products sold and des 

livered directly to the con- 

sumer, with all transportation 

charges prepaid. Send for 
price list. 


CONSUMERS FISH CO. 
67 Commercial St. Gloucester, Mass. 





perial Yacht took a pilot, “and this author- 
ity posted himself at the wheel.” 


The Emperor, who regards himself as a 
perfect master of steering, stationed himself 
in the vicinity of the pilot, and suggested giv- 
ing him a hand at the wheel. 

The rough sea-dog, not recognizing the 
Emperor, turned round with a snarl. “Are 
you pilot, or am I?” he growled. 

Amazed, Wilhelm II. retired crestfallen to 
his stateroom. But he thought better of it, 
and in a few minutes returned to the bridge, 
and in great humility laid a box of cigars be- 
side the pilot, with the remark: 











“Thou art the pilot!” 


make the best of themselves—those are the | HENRY 
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COOL 
SANITARY 


length Drawers © or we mail them 
No metal in contact with the skin; 
no thick, clumsy buttons; no pad 
to heat the leg. Absolutely flat. 
Cool, light, sanitary—and com- 
fortable, however put on the leg. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., Philadelphia 











Trade 


Mark 


The Invisible Castor Without Wheels 


(Noiseless) 

Give easy gliding movement to all kinds of chairs and 
furniture—won’t tear carpet or mar hardwood floors—slip 
easily over the edge of a rug. 

Nickel Steel—guaranteed unbreakable. A few hammer 
taps adjust—no nails or screws needed. Fit over old castor 
holes on any furniture. 

15c a Set of 4 
Also with feltoid centre at 2sc a set of 4 

Sold by Hardware, Furniture, Housefurnishing and Department 
Stores. If not at your dealer's order direct. 

W. PEABODY & CO., 17 State St., New York 
CAUTION: Specify‘ DOMES OF SILENCE” 








uidh Power.» LOW Po 
dies 


In 3 
y= 





A high and low power fi 10g fitted equally 
for day or night use, and for discerning dis- 
tant, diminutive objects, or for viewing large 
masses within easy range. 


pA NITE 


BINOCULARS 


furnish ALL the service of several different glasses in 
ONE instrument, 

The traveler, tourist, automobilist, sportsman, nature 
student and vacationist will find DA-NITE Binoculars 
far superior to all other glasses. 

PRICE, +00, including leather carrying-' 












case and cord for glass. A greatly increased service at) 
a greatly reduced price; even ordinary binoculars cost! 
much more. Send for Booklet F-1. 

If your dealer does not have DA-NITE Binoculars, 
send direct to 


McINTIRE, MAGEE, & BROWN CO. 
723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Expert Opinion.—‘ Yes,” said young Mrs. 
Torkins, “I am sure our garden is going to be 
a success,” 

“So soon?” 

“Yes, the chickens have tasted everything, 
and they are perfectly enthusiastic.” —Wash- 
ington Star. 





The Salome Movement in Germany.—‘‘ The 
former head of the American nation, on a 
splendid charger, was presented to the 
Emperor. Then the maneuvers began.”’— 
(Roosevelt before the German troops.)— 
Harvard Lampoon. 





Vain Mathematics——Tue ABSENT-MINDED 
Proressor—“ My tailor has put one button 
too many on my vest. I must cut it off. 
That’s funny; now there’s a buttonhole too 
many. What’s the use of arithmetic?’ — 
Sourire. 





A Poet’s Rank.—Richard Le Gallienne, the 
poet, was entertaining a group of magazine 
editors at luncheon in New York. 

To a compliment upon his fame Mr. Le 
Gallienne said lightly: 

“But what is poetical fame in this age of 
prose? Only yesterday a schoolboy came and 
asked me for my autograph. I assented will- 
ingly. And to-day at breakfast time, the boy 
again presented himself. 

“‘¢ Will you give me your autograph, sir?’ 
he said. 

“*But,’ said I, ‘I gave you'my autograph 
yesterday.’ 

“““T swopped that and a dollar,’ he an- 
swered, ‘for the autograph of Jim Jeffries.’ ” 
—New York Tribune. 


Why Boys are Brave.—To his teacher's re- 
quest that he give the class ideas on the sub- 
ject of “Bravery,” little Johnny delivered 
himself of the following: 

“Some boys is brave because they always 
plays with little boys, and some boys is brave 
because their legs is too short to run away, 
but most boys is brave because somebody’s 
lookin’.”—Brooklyn Life. 





Getting Posted.—‘‘ May I see my father’s 
record?”’ asked the new student. ‘He was 
in the class of ’77.” 

“Certainly, my boy. What for?’ 

“He told me when I left home not to dis- 
grace him, sir, and I wish to see just how far 
I can go.” —Buffalo Express. 





It Wasn’t.—The telephone call of a suite 
of apartments in a ladies’ boarding-house is 
190. 

One young lady, a recent comer, answered 
the call, and was astonished to hear a man’s 
voice inquire hurriedly, “Is this one nine 0?’’ 

When she could catch her breath, the lady, 
who was a ‘very proper young lady indeed, 
replied, “I think not. Were we ever intro- 
duced?”—Brooklyn Life. 





Considerate.—MacistTrate (to Prisoner)— 
“Tf you were there for no dishonest purposes 
why were you in your stockinged feet?”’ 

PrIsONER—“I ’eard there was sickness in 
the family.’”’— Punch. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERABY DIGEST when writing to. advertisers. 
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copper coils. 


at an even temperature. 


amount needed and as lon 


Automatic Gas Water-Heater 


and the wonderful part of it all is that it is absolutely 
automatic and takes care of itself. 

Opening any hot water faucet lights the gas in the 
“Ruud” and heats the water passing through the 


_ When the temperature of the water reaches a cer- 
tain point (this point can be regulated to suit yourself) 
a thermostat attachment turns off the 
more gas is burned than is needed to 


If your kitchen boiler does not furnish enough hot 
water, a ‘‘Ruud”’ can be used to furnish the additional 
é as the water in the boiler 
is hot, the ‘“‘Ruud’’ will not come into action—just the 
moment, however, that your regular hot water suppl 
begins to cool, the thermostat switches in the ‘‘Ruud’’, 


Unlimited Hot Water 


in the Home 


Unlimited hot water—That means 

Always hot—morning and night. 

Always hot—no matter how long it 
runs or how many are using it. 

Always hot—never lukewarm, never 
varying in temperature like the water in 
the kitchen boiler. 

Every home can have this inexhaustible 
hot water supply by installing a = - 


as so that no 
eep the water 








and the hot water runs on uninterrupted. 


If you are building a home, or own a home, 
write for the ‘‘Ruud’’ Book which tells how 
the ‘‘Ruuad’’ is connected to the regular gas 


_ and water pipes in your cellar—how it works 


—how much it costs to operate and full par- 
ticulars. 


The ‘‘Ruud’’ Book sent free upon request. 


Standard Dwelling 
Size $100 


Pacific Coast and 
Canada $115 


RUUD MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. H, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branches and Salesrooms in 25 principal Cities 
European Plant—Ruud Heisswasser Apparatebau, HAMBURG, Germany 
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how to shoot 


expensive .22 calibre cartridges which have 
teaiily obtained at any 


> 
NAY 


LEARN TO 


Tar; 


LICE- 
OSITIVE 


full details; mailed free 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





ANEW 22 CAL 


SHOOT 


practice with a fine revolver is a fascinating sport — knowing 
ves confidence in an emergéncy and prevents accidents through 
careless handling of fire arms. é : 
There is no better place to learn and enjoy this pastime than in camp or on 
outing trips. 
There is now an ideal arm for this purpose — 
The new .22 calibre. 


COLT TARGET REVOLVER 


A high-grade, reliable and accurate revolver of medium weight (22 ounces), 
with the perfect COLT grip, and smooth, eas trigger pull. Adapted for in- 


ut slight recoil, and may be 


in store. 
Equipped with ta eights, and the COLT POSITIVE LOCK that pre- 
vents accidental disc 


New Catal and special folder No, 26 request. 
SEE ONE OF HESE NEW CO AT YOUR DEALER'S; take one on your 
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ELECTRIC 
GARDEN HOSE 


appeals to the home owner who 
will give a moment’s thought to 
the principles of hose construction. 


It is made of alternating tubes of 
pure rubber and braided seine twine, 
vulcanized by tremendous pressure 
into a unified fabric. 

There’s no other hose like Electric 
—can be no other. It is safeguarded 
by U. S. patent laws. 

It’s substantial, efficient, durable. 
Costs but little more than ordinary 
hose—lasts three times as long. 

Electric is the hose you should have 
on your place. 


ELECTRIC HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ITT MM T= <2 


Cards, circulars, book, news- 

paper. Press$5. Larger$I8. Ko- 

tary $60. money. Print 

tL Our ::: others, big profit, All easy, 
rules sent. Write factory for 

Oe Bie ctisioe TYRE. paper.&c 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 

Testimonials from Customers : A merchant writes: 
“TI never saw * press in my life ‘ore, but 
inted good ci: r first day.” A pastor writes: ‘Jt 
elps my church work.” Young man says: **I made $12 
evenings in one week.” 


YOU can do as well, or better. 
SIX PER CENT 
SECURED 
Os 5 a oe Oo 


Send for our ‘Garden 
and Lawn Cyclopedia’’— 
a booklet of.great value 
to every home owner. 
Address Dept. E. 
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$60. Save 








The payment of interest on our 
Secured Certificates is provided 
for by attached coupons which may 
be clipped monthly, quarterly or 
semi-annually. These Certificates 
earn 6% and are secured by First 
Mortgages on Real Estate as well 


as by the Capital and Surplus of 
this Company. 


Write for Booklet F. 
Capital and Surplus $400,000.00 


SALT LAKE SECURIT Y 


& TRUST COMPA 
SALT LAKE CITY, UT 
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The Astronomer’s Waterloo 


He can rout the sun Arcturus, 
He can map Orion’s bands; 
He can lure us and assure us, 
For we know he understands. 
Searcely anything to speak of 
’Scapes his trusty spectroscope; 
But a hairy, scary streak of 
Gas defies his deepest dope. 
A comet always gets him, 
Always frets him and upsets him; 
For he can’t make head or tail of it at all. 


He can figure mass and motion, 
And can plumb the depths of space; 
He can sail the cosmic ocean 
In the ships upon its face. 
Tho a thousand light-years from it 
He can analyze a star; 
But the coming of a comet 
Gives his intellect a jar. 
A comet gets him hazy, 
More than mazy, nearly crazy; 
For he can’t make head or tail of it at all. 


As a seed of the pomegranate, 
As a grain of golden sand, 
He can weigh the winging planet 
In the hollow of his hand, 
He can heft the bulk of Venus, 
And can tell you to a pound 
How the difference between us— 
Earth and Venus—may be found. 
But a comet has him guessing. 
Effervescing, and confessing 
That he can’t make head or tail of it at all. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


No Resting-Place——Harper’s Round Table 
professes to have found in some cook-book a 
recipe, at the end of which, after directions 
for compounding and baking, the reader is 
bidden to “sit on the front of the stove, and 
stir constantly.” The final clause, if not 
tautological, is at least unnecessary.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


What the Waiter Says.—The waiter who 
bawls out his order to the cook in the kitchen 
may soon be as extinct as the dodo; but his 
cries should live forever. 

“Mutton broth in a hurry,” says a cus- 
tomer. “Baa-baa in the rain! Make him 
run!” shouts the waiter. 

“Beefsteak and onions,” says a customer. 
“John Bull! Make him a ginny!” shouts 
the waiter. 

““Where’s my baked potato?” asks a cus- 
tomer. “Mrs. Murphy in a sealskin coat!” 
shouts the waiter. 

“Two fried eggs. Don’t fry ’em too hard,” 
says a customer. “Adam and Eve in the 
Garden! Leave their eyes open!’ shouts 
the waiter. 

“Poached eggs on toast,”’ says a customer. 
“Bride and groom on a raft in the middle of 
the ocean!” shouts the waiter. 

“Chicken croquettes,” says a customer. 
“ Fowl ball!” shouts the waiter. 

“Hash,” says a customer. “Gentleman 
wants to take a chance!” shouts the waiter. 
“T’ll have: hash, too,’ says the next cus- 
tomer. “Another sport!” shouts the waiter. 

“Glass of milk,” says a customer. “Let 
it rain!” shouts the waiter. 

“Frankfurters and sauerkraut, good and 
hot,” says.a customer. “Fido, Shep and a 
bale of hay!” shouts the waiter; “and let 
’em sizzle!” —New York Evening Sun. 
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Before You Look 


at any field glass write for Booklet No. 23 describing the line of 


AATCO 


Binoculars 





PERPLEX 


The M: iece of Optical Mechanism, enables you to see 
farther, see and see more of an object than ny glass 
of equal price, 


Three other splendid glasses, Simplex, Duplex and Autocrat, 
very ATCO Binocular i guaranteed New 


* 6. fe 


$13 00 
Glee oc Maser Ek 
no dealer can show them, order direct. 


AMERICAN THERMO - WARE CO. 
23 Warren Street ‘ New York 











Protection Against Moths 


This beautiful Pied- 

A . mont Chifforobe has 
> Ee - the best features of a 
Chiffonier and Ward- 
robe. Is built of red 
Cedar, the only abso- 
| lutely Motu- Proor 
wood. Has air-tight 
doors. Is guaranteed 
moth, dust and damp 
roof. No camphor 
required. Eliminates 
cold storage expenses 
on furs, woolens, etc. 
Comes in hand - rubbed 
piano polish or dull finish. 
Buying from our 
factory saves middleman’s 
Sent on 15 
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~ - a Y 
\ ae} "| 
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At 


USABLE FOR 
Women’s and Men’s 

Apparel. 
profit. We prepay freight east of Mississippi River. 
Days’ Trial. Return at our expense if not pleased. Write for cata- 
log of many designs of Chifforobes, Highboys, Chests, etc. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 33, Statesville,N.C. 








|Authorities on Hygiene 


agree that 


S2 "Tiss 
is the best toilet-tissue made. Composed of soft 


vegetable fibres, processed with soothing Canada 
balsam. Sealed in parchment—dust-proof. 


Send us your Dealer’s name, 
and we’ll mail you a Free Packet 


roc. per package East, and ssc. West of Mississippi River. 


Scott Paper Co. 665 Glenwood Ave. 


Wm.J.Bryan, Orator 














truly says: 


“<The age of oratory has not passed; nor will it pass. 
As long as there are human rights to be defended; 


as long as there are great interests to be guarded; 
as long as the welfare of nations is a matter for dis- 
cussion; so long will public speaking have its place.” 
We have recently published Mr. Bryan’s best 
speeches—including his orations on a vast range 
of subjects, as well as his (better known) political 
speeches—in two neat cloth volumes. These can 
be obtained from your Book-dealer at $1 a vol- 
ume; or the 2 volumes will be sent postpaid by us 
on receipt of price and 15c additional for postage. 
“Not a few judges pronounce Mr. Bryan the 
greatest living orator in the English language.”” 
Toronto Globe. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London 
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SUMMER COTTAGES 


Shipped Anywhere—Freight Paid 


You can have one of our beautiful Cornell Portable Cottages shipped anywhere in this country 
and erected in some charming locality. You can be independent of hotels and boarding houses 
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with their noise, discomforts and confusion, and have a real vacation in Your Own Summer Home. 


CORNELL PORTABLE HOUSES 


are built in many styles and sizes, in complete sections 
convenient for shipping and assembling. Built of first-class 
materials by skilled workmen, erected and handsomely 
painted at our factory, they are complete even to the most 
Anyone can quickly and easily assemble 
them simply by bolting the sections together; everything is 
numbered, everything fits—no skilled help required. Our 
houses withstand the severest storms and last for years, 
durability with scientific construction being qualities that 
have made our buildings the most satisfactory portable 
Their low price puts them within every- 


minute detail. 


houses built. 


one’s reach; remember, we pay the freight. 
of delighted owners will enjoy a real summer outing in 
Cornell Portable Cottages, why not you? 
is very interesting and is mailed on request. 


We make portable houses of all kinds; Cottages, iii 
Children’s Playhouses, Stores, Churches, etc. 


Hundreds 


Our catalog 








Two Factors 
A Sound Investment 
A Steady Income 


AT A PRICE THAT 
OLD WILL NET 


G 3 
BONDS Better Than 


Los Angeles Inner Harbor 
Pacific Wharf & Storage Co, 


The property of the PacrFic WHARF AND STORAGE 
Company lies on the east side of inner harbor of Los 
Angeles oppcsite to and within 1000 ft. of slip (THE 
LARGEST ON PAOcIFIO Coast). which has been Sag 9 ra 
by Southern Pacific R. R. Co he company’s holdings 
embrace acres, enclosed by GRANITE BREAKWATER. 
constructed under supervision of UNITED STATES ENGI- 
NEERING OFFIOE. he completion of PANAMA CANAL, 


bringing Los Angeles within two weeks water communici- | 


tion with New York, and delivery of OwENs RIVER 
WaTER to Los Angeles means the great development and 
utilization of natural resources of GREAT SOUTH-WEST. 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ame LAsenane EXPENDED 
$4,000,000 at Los Angeles Harbor. AR DEPARTMENT 
has already purchased site and ‘will Pdr fortifications at 
a cost of about $3,500,000, which overlooks property of this 
company, and Los Angeles is to spend $3. fr harbor 
improvements. THIS SHOWS WHAT THE COMMERCE OF 
Los ANGELES HARBOR WILL BE. 

THIS BOND IssvE offers conservative investors who 
wish to make their money HE Most MonrEy” the 
most secure, the cheapest and BEsT PAYING bond ever 
issued for harbor property development. DENOMINATION 
$1000. INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY either st 
New YORK or ].08 ANGELES. WRITE TODAY FOR Maps. 
BOOKLET AND Faots, also about interest guarantee. 


Merchants Bank & Trust Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Capital $250,000 Surplus $200,000 | 
Total Resources $2,000,000 
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Teddy Boy Blue 


AFTER EUGENE FIELD 


The little Joe Cannon is covered with dust; 
But sturdy and stanch he stands. 

The G. O. P. elephant, red with rust, 
Is battered with ruthless hands. 

Time was when the little 

could do, 

And the elephant passing fair, 

And that was the time that Teddy knew 
He could leave them safely there. 


” 


“ezar”’ Cannon 


“Now you be good till I come,” he said, 
“And, ‘Billy,’ don’t make any noise,” 
And sailing away to the jungle bed 
He dreamed of his nice little toys— 
And as he was dreaming a horrid song 
Awakened our Teddy Boy Blue— 





Oh, the year was strenuous, the year was long, | 


For the little toy friends so true! 


And longing for Teddy they anxiously stand, | 
Each in his trembling place, 
Awaiting the club of his strong right hand, | 
The vicious smile of his face— 
And they wonder as waiting the long age 
through 
In the dust of their turmoil and care, 
What in the world will their Teddy do 
With his toys once so nice and so fair ? 


—Life. 





Match.—BrL_LE—“ But do you think you 
| and he are suited to each other ?” 
NeELt—‘“ Oh, perfectly! 
uite similar. I don’t care very much for | 
ea, and he doesn’t care very much for me.’ 
—Figaro. 


Our tastes are| 


i 















Merrie England’s Favorite Pipe 





England, you know, is a pipe-smoking coun 
Every Englishman loves his pipe. He has inherited 
the idea—and proved it by his own experience— 
that a cheapl Iy marie Pipe can’t deliver a real, good 
old-fashioned smoke. And so most Englishmen 
smoke—an@ have smoked for years—the 


7 
ee 

ap Pipe 
(Made in England) 


You can’t ask for better proof than this about 
the gua/ity of a B. B. B. smoke - for you can figure 
it out for yourself that quality in the smoke can 
be produced ov/y by quality in the Jife. It is this 
that has made the B. B.B. pipe the favorite with 
the Englishman in every country. 

For 61 years the pipe-loving Britisher has carried 
this pipe to all parts of the world. And today 
every town on earth offers B. B. B. pipes for sale. 

So jealously do its makers guard this = 
reputation that only about one-third of the bowls 
turned from the three-year- epmcees briar are al- 
lowed to receive the BB B. stamp. _ And this 
selected one-third go P aateed 210 operations before 
they can produce their peerless “‘ smoke.” 

Smoking other pipes can never give you_an idea 
of the bona fide Joy, tt the down- “rig! t comfort that 
you get from a B B. pi 


ALL STYLES—ALL PRICES 


Let us send you our descriptive illustrated book- 
let. Send us Mpc dealer’s name on a postal, if he 
has no B. B. B. pipes and we'll arrange for you to 
get one. 


ADOLPH FRANKAU & CO., LTD. 
U.S. Branch, 121 W. 23d St. NEW YORK 


Briar 
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You will keep the 


ewes 


Automatic Razor Sharpener 

Your acceptance of our offer to give you a 
“Keenoh ” for ten days’ free trial ends all doubt 
of your keeping it. 

For by the time you have used it for ten days 
the “Keenoh” will have proved itself indis- 
pensable. 

It will. actually be a revelation; you will say 
that you ‘have never had a shave more smooth and 
easy—whether you use safety or old style razor. 

Write us that you want to try the “ Keenoh,” 
give your dealer’s name, and we will deliver it to 
you through him. When the trial is finished, 
pay, him $3.50. 

Our free booklet—“* Are You ise >” — will te 
some things about shaving which presets a sei 
The “KEENOH” Co. 


401 W. Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich. 





















CAMENTIUM 


“ Sticks Everything but ts not Sticky.” 


You can mend plates, vases, kettles, 
furniture, loose handled knives, ete., 
instead of having to replace them. 


Stops the waste through breakage 
Czmentium is a mineral paste. When 
thoroughly set it is not affected by 
water, fire or chemicals. Never be with- 
out it, it will save you many a dollar. 

At hardware, drug, department, 
grocery and stationery stores. Ili your 
dealer hasn't it, we will supply you 
upon receipt of his name and the 
price—25c. Write for Free Booklet, 
** Little Tragedies of Everyday Life.’’ 


CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 
Sole Agents for U.S. A. 


120-L Boylston 8t., Boston; 50-L 
Church St., New York ; 78-L. Wa- 








bash Ave., Chicago. 
ALL 


GE, TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Seld or Rented Any- 
where at (to 4 M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
te Applyon Prise. Shipped with privilege of 
examination. 6 Write for Lilustrated Catalog V. 


Typewriter Emporium,92-04 Lake St.,Chicage 









Don’t forget 


that Caloxis the only Oxygen Tooth Pow- 
der—that it’s the oxygen that renders it so 


wonderfully efficient - that oxygen is the 
only substance that will whiten the teeth 
without injury—that it’s the oxygen that 
destroys the germs and so stops decay, 
and finally—that the big men in Dentistry 
and Medicine both use and pre- 
scribe CALOX. 


All Druggists 25c. 
Sample and booklet free on request 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A Duty —“ Look here, Ben, what did you 
shoot at me fer? I ain’t got no quarrel with 
you.” 

“You had a feud with Jim Wombat, didn’t 
ye?” 

“T did; but Jim’s dead.” 

“T’m his executor.’”’—Kansas City Journal. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


June 3.—Juan Vincente Gomez is inaugurated 
President of Venezuela. 
Peru and Ecuador agree to withdraw troops from 
the frontiers and to accept the mediation of 
Brazil, Argentina, and the United States. 


June 5.—Over two hundred Jewish. families are 
expelled from Kief. 
June 6.—Mr. and ‘Mrs. Roosevelt lunch with King 
George and Queen Mary. 
Five aeronauts in France race from Angers to 
Saumur, thirty-one miles, in aeroplanes. 





June 7.—A severe earthquake followed by a tor- 
nado causes much damage in southern Italy. 
Mr. Roosevelt-delivers the Romanes lecture at 
Oxford and receives the degree of Doctor of Civil 

Law. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, educator and writer, dies 
in Toronto, Canada. 


June 9.—Sir George"Newnes, founder of The West- 
minster Gazette and The Strand Megazine, dies 
in London. 





Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


June 3.—The Administration Railroad Bill is 
passed by the Senate by a vote of 50 to 12. 


June 4.—The Sundry Civil Appropriations Bill, 
involving $110,000,000, is passed by the House. 


June 6.—Western railroad officials, in conference 
with President Taft, agree to suspend all in- 
crease of rates until the pending ilroad Bill 
goes into effect; the President agrees to with- 
draw the injunction proceedings. 


June 7.—Eastern railroads represented by Presi- 
dents McCrea, Brown, and Finley, agree at a 
White House conference to suspend projected 
increases in rates until the Railroad Bill be- 
comes effective. 

Formal charges against Senator Lorimer, of 
Illinois, are brought before the Senate by Sena- 
tor Cullom. 


June ‘ites House passes the Postal Savings 
Bill. 


GENERAL 
June 3.—President Taft speaks at the graduation 


Ohio. 


June 4.—In an address at Jackson, Mich., Presi- 
dent Taft declares Socialism to be a coming 
American problem. 


June 5.—Representative John Dalzell, of. Pitts- 
burg, is renominated by the Republicans of his 
district by a narrow margin; his opponent 
charges fraud. 


William Sidney Porter, ‘‘ O. Henry,’’ the short 

story writer, dies in New York. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer Ford, author, composer, 
and critic, dies in New York. 


June 6.—The Illinois Central Railroad sues four 
former officers, alleging frauds involving 
$2,000,000. 

June 9.—Princeton University accepts the re- 
cently renewed offer of W. C. Procter, of Cin- 
cinnati, of $500,000 for a graduate college. The 
alumni are to raise an equal amount. 


What School? 





To those of our readers who are 
trying to decide this important ques- 
tion we offer the services of our 
School Bureau. 

We will gladly supply information 
and suggestions to assist inquirers. 
All letters receive prompt and care- 


ful attention. 

In writing us please give full particulars, 
mentioning kind of school, location pre- 
ferred and price of tuition. 

Address the SCHOOL BUREAU 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 
NEW YORK 








exercises of Ohio Northern’ University, Ada, | 
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The Secret’ s 
in the 


Fans 








HERE’S only one kind of air-cleaning ma- 
chine that gives a constant, strong and 
even suction—the centrifugal fan kind. 
The INVINCIBLE is the only machine using 
| § the fan exhaust principle that has proven its 
efficiency by years of dustless cleaning. 


PERFECT—SIMPLE—SILENT 


One unit—no valves—no gears—no pumps—no 
wearing parts. Saves its cost several times 


every year and lasts a lifetime. 
Domestic and Commercial Types 
for Larger Cleaning Operations 
Free Booklets explain air cleaning. Address Dept. R. 
ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MFG. CO. © 
2133 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















A Happy 


e 

Marriage 
Depends 

largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
_ This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M. M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
All in one volume, Illustrated. $2,090, postpaid 
Write for ** Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 



















Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Kstimates Furnished 

Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Fo: 
556 West 27th St. ew York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 
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“Quaint Cape Cod” 
Send for this Book 

















Cape Cod’s the place where you would enjoy 
yourself this summer. 


We've a beautifully illustrated book that 
tells about the summer pleasures that await you 
on Cape Cod—the yachting, the bathing, the 
fishing and the social life. 


Before you decide where to go this summer, 
send for ‘‘Quaint Cape Cod.”’ 


It’s Free 
Write A. B. Smith, G. P. A., 
Room 184 New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
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Revision 


Free 


SEND 
FOR 


and you will agree with over 75,000 business men 
who have copies of it that it is the best business-aid 
book ever published for complimentary distribution. 
Whether employer or employee: it will aid you 
specifically to a better day's work. 

It is not a Burroughs catalog, but an instructive 
book, written in an interesting manner. 

Here are Some of the Things it Contains : 


Beginnings of Mathe- HowteHandle Month- 


matics and Book- ly Statements. 

keeping. Labor Costs by Jobs 
Comparative State- —A Shorter Day. 

ments of Operating Checking Invoices by 


Ex “ Machinery. 
Handling Trial Bal- Handling « Pay Roll 
ance i ith "3 


Keeping Cast of Ma- __ racy. ve 
terials by Jobs. (And. many similar 
aily Cash Balances. short cuts.) 


Write now on the attached coupon, or your letter- 
head, for “A Better Day’s Work.” It is helpful 
and a book for any business man’s library. (176 
pages, illustrated, bound, 4th edition.) 


BURROUGHS 


out of every tn adding and listing machines sald are Purroughs) 
Adding and Listing Machines 
used together with the short-cuts suggested in this 
book is vgn Saag in thousands of accounting 
departments where they thought they couldn't use 
them. 65 different kinds of machines—one is in- 
tended just for your business. Ask us. 


‘Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 
Foreign office : 65 High Holborn, W. C., London, England 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. Detroit, Michigan 











Please send me............. copies of "A Better Day’s Work." 
Name 
Firm. 
Ai: i. pb. 6-18-10 Roster 178i~ O47 A 











MEN Get the Most Com- 
fortable Summer Gar- 
ter You Ever Wore. 


50 CENTS 


NEW DESIGN cut to conform ex- 
actly to curve of lez. MATERIALS 
best English pigskin with popuese’ 
brass trimmings. ADJUSTABLE 

nstantly by slide button fastener. 
SIZES three—small, medium, large. 




























State size when you order. 
Money back if you are not satisfied. 


Leather Summer 
Garter 
50 Cents Postpaid 

(&~ Buy Direct from Maker to Wearer ~@8 
Send today postal card for booklet of Sup- 
etior Men’s Furnishings. Latest —, 
best materials, satisfaction guaranteed on 

every purchase or your money back, My 
B steady customers number thousands. 
C. G. CLEMINSHAW 


289 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
References—Any Bank in Troy. 
Exclusive Furnishings for 
Particular Men, 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerniag the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalis Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


wer mepiors desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 





_‘‘A Reader,” Hoboken, N. J.—‘‘ Kindly state the 
difference in meaning between a factory and a mill. 
Are the words synonymous, or is there a difference 
in their meaning? Is a mill larger than a factory, 
and are both equipped with machinery?” 

While in many senses these two terms appear to 
be closely allied, there are some distinctions to be 
noted, chief among which is the fact that ‘‘factory”’ 
is broader in its application and meaning. Orig- 
inally the word ‘‘ mill” was specifically applied to 
a machine or apparatus for grinding and cutting, or 
a building fitted with this particular kind of ma- 
chinery, the meanings synonymous with ‘‘factory”’ 
being of later usage, and even now the word is 
generally combined with a defining term, such as 
“‘cotton-mill,’’ ‘‘paper-mill,’”’ ete. 


cluding the buildings and machinery necessary to 
such manufacture.’’ In legal definitions of the 
term there is a tendency toward a still wider appli- 
cation, to include ‘‘any place where two or more 
persons are engaged in working for hire or reward 
in any handicraft.” 


“J. S. N.,”? Denver, Colo.—‘ Kindly illustrate 
the proper use of ‘shall’ and ‘ will.’”’ 

This perplexing point in grammar is made quite 
clear in Fernald’s ‘‘Working Grammar of the 
English Language,’ as follows: ‘‘We have two 
parallel sets of futures, in which shall and will 
change about accordingly to the persons referred 
to, viz.: 1. The Declarative Future, expressing 
simple future fact; 2. The Purposive Future, ex- 
pressing intention, obligation, command, or neces- 


sity. Thus: 
Declarative Future Purposive Future 
I shall I will 
he will he shall 
we shall we will 
you will you shall 


they will they shall 
A careful and conscientious study of this table 
will fix in mind the distinctions between these two 
auxiliaries, 


““H. C. M.,” Berkeley, Cal.—‘‘ Will you please 
give the meanings of such words as ‘panatela,’ 
‘concha,’ etc., as applied to cigars?”’ 

These are Spanish words used to designate the 
size and shape of cigars. The panetela (correctly 
spelled with an e preceding the ¢) is long and thin, 
cylindrical in shape, but closed at one end. The 
concha is a small sized cigar, tapering at both ends. 
These words are not the names of the cigars but are 
merely descriptive. 


“TE. G. B. H.,”” New York, N. Y.—The expres- 
sion, ‘‘For pity’s' sakej!’’ is an exclamatory phrase 
of entreaty or appeal, and is analogous to such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ For goodness’ sake !”’ or ‘‘ For mercy’s 
sake!’”’ Instances may be found of their use by 
Shakespeare, Swift, Thackeray, and other literary 
authorities. 

“J. A. P.,”” Honey Grove, Tex.—‘‘In addressing 
an envelop to John Jones, Jr., should ‘Jr.’ be sepa- 
rated from the name by a comma?”’ 

The rule which covers this point is given as follows 
by Quackenbos’s ‘‘Rhetoric’’: ‘‘When a title 
{or designation], either abbreviated or written in 
full, is annexed to a proper name, it must be set 
off by a comma.” 


The Change and the Rest.—Miss CHaPeEL— 
“Where did you go over the week end?” 

Mr. York—“I went to Atlantic City for 
change and rest.” 

Sae—“ How was it?” 

He—* The waiters got the change and the 
hotel the rest.’’— Yale Record. 


jeh 








A factory, on} 
the other hand, is defined as ‘‘an establishment | 
appropriated to the manufacture of something, in- | 








Vacation Suggestions 
from the 


KODAK 


CATALOGUE. 


No. 3A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 


Pictures 3% x 5%. 






$20.00 
The most popular of all cameras; takes the 
full size post card picture, 3% x 5% inches, 
a sec that are splendid for horizontal 
andscape views, and just right for full length 
portraits when used vertically : 
_ Equipment includes douhie Rapid Recti- 
linear Lens, Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter, 
Automatic Focusing Lock, Brilliant Reversible 
Finder and Tripod Sockets. Covered with fine 
black seal grain leather, nickeled fittings. 


No. 1A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK— 
SPECIAL 


Pictures 2% x 4%. 


mee 1A 
$15.00 
Made for those who want a dainty little 
cket camera with quality all through. 
Evicoodingty light and compact, this little cam- 
era D gon ee every requisite for serious work. 
uipment includes Rapid Rectilinear Lens, 
Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter, Automatic Focus- 
ing Lock, Tripod Sockets and Brilliant Rever- 
sible Finder. Covered with fine black seal 
grain leather, nickeled fittings. 


No. 1 
FOLDING 
POCKET 





$10.00 


The smallest and simplest of all the Pocket 
Kodaks. Especially designed for those who 
wish to take good pictures the simplest way. 

Equipped with first quality Meniscus Achro- 
matic lens, fitted to Pocket Automatic Shutter, 
adjusted for both snap shot and time exposures. 
Brilliant Reversible Finder. Covered with 
black seal grain leather, nickeled fittings. 


No. 2A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
BROWNIE 


Pictures 24% x 4%. 


Pictures 2% x 3%. 





$7.00 


Inexpensive, devoid of all complications, 
extremely simple to understand and to operate, 
this dainty little pocket camera takes first class 
pictures. Equipped with first quality Meniscus 
Achromatic Lens, Pocket Automatic Shutter, 
Automatic Focusing Lock, Tripod Sockets 
and Reversible Finder. Covered with fine 
black imitation leather, nickeled fittings. 


Ask your dealer or write us Sor our complete catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROcHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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Are you tired of the “fished 
out” places? Do you want 
to get away from the beaten 
track of other vacationers 
and get into a real unspoiled 
region? :::: 3: 3:33 


COME TO 


TEMAGAMI 


THE UNSPOILED COUNTRY 


It’s great here! Until you whip 
these lakes and streams with your 
fishing tackle you won’t know the 
kind of fishing that can still be had. 
And until you explore this big coun- 
try of endless streams and lakes in 
your canoe you can only guess at 
its possibilities. 


There are 4,000,000 acres of forest 
reserve in this section. It is ideal 
for anyone who loves the “‘open”—it 
is a wonderland for health and pleas- 
ure seekers—it is the real kind of va- 
cation country nowso seldom found, 
The Company provides three 
splendid hotels—all equipped with 
modem comforts. The cuisine is 
first-class always. The cost is not 
high. You can take a Pullman 
direct to Temagami Station from 
Toronto. 
Come to Temagami—but send first for 
our handsome book on this country. 
Its illustrations are a treat and it gives 
all kinds of information that’s interest- 
ing: Write for a copy to-day as they 
are being sent out fast. 


TEMAGAMI STEAMBOAT & HOTEL CO. 
Temagami, Ontario, Canada. 

















HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass 


“Robert Fulton” 
** Hendrick Hudson ”’ and ‘‘ Albany’”’ 


Leave Desbrosses St., N. Y., 8:40 A.M. 
Southbound, leave Aibany » 8:30A.M. 
Sundays excepted. 

General Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier, 

















VERMONT VACATION RESORTS 
150 Page Illustrated Boek. Full in- 
formation in regard to Summer Resorts in 
Vermont and shores Lake Champlain 
with hotel, farm and village home accommo- 
dations. Prices $7 per week and up. ae 6c | 
stamps for mailing. Address, SUMMER 
HOMES, No. 11, 385 Broadway, a Xe 





SOUTH AMERICA 


Cook’s semi-annual Tour of South Amer- 
ica leaves New York July 20. A com- 
plete tour of 99 days 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Thirty-ninth annual series of Tours de 
Luxe include ponatee, Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria, Northen Ras y Southern 
China, Manila, Straits Settlements, » para, 
Ceylon, Northern and Southern ndia, 
Burma, Egypt. Westbound from San 
Francisco August 23, September 13, 27, 
1910; Eastbound from New Yor 
vember 5, 24, 1910, January 7, rort. 
Tours to Europe, and the Passion Play 
Ober Ammergau. Official Agents for 
the Passion Play. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Montreal, Toronto, etc. 


Cook’s Travellers Cheques are 
Good 





All Over the World. 


‘THE COLLVER TOURS 
(The Best in Travel) 
Small Select Parties 


Round 7 World 


12 Months’ Tour, August 10 
7 Months’ es Sept. 27, Oct. 8, 

t. 22, Nov. 5 

South a, ductile. etc., Sailing 

t. 29. Seven Months 

Please ees which Booklet you 
desire 

The Collver Tours Company 

424 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


THE ORIENT 1911 
EGYPT-PALESTIN E- GREECE 
Sail in February, 1911, and mend the ideal 
season. Itis not too early to e prepara- 
tions. Our plans are ready. roy Me ~s an- 
nouncement. Ask for Suggested Readings 


and atau OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
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ATWO WEEKS | a 
VACATION . *77 


JAMAICA and 'HAYTI 
including 4 days hotel accommoda- 
tions in Jamaica, with calls at Jamai- 
can outports and Jeremie, Hayti. Also 
11 days ocean trip, with meals and 
superior ete on large andcom- 
fortable “Prinz” Steamer leaving 
New York on alternate S 


DUNNING TOURS 


Small, limited parties; strictly first-class. 
Sailing June 11, 2s, July 2,5. Norway-Russia, 
une e BEACO W TOURS, wg m | June 25, 
Jal 2, 6, 9, 12, 23. EGYPT and PaLESTINE. 
ailing Jan., Feb., Mar. il) 1911. AROUND 
THE WORLD. Westward, Sept. 27,1910. East- 
ward, Nov. 19, 1910. Popular Tour, Oct. 11, 
1g10. Send for full oer 
H. UN IG & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


102 Congregational — 





Other trips of 12-26 days duration 
costing from $68 to —— po 


including the 

Sree At $60 to $65 
Write for detailed itinerary. 

ATLAS SERVICE 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 B’way, N. ¥. 
LO, [i] ea) 
Pacific Coast Tours 


Embracing Colorado, Yellowstone Park, 
Grand Canyon, Canadian Rockies, Yosemite 
Valley, Alaska, etc. Special train, personally 
conducted, starts July 2d, $185. 8s to $307.15, 
covers all expenses. Proportionate rates from 
Boston, Buffalo and Chicago. 

Other Tours to Niagara Falls, Thousand 
Islands, St. Lawrence River, Nova Scotia, etc. 

Send for itineraries, mention tour desired. 

FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 
396 Broadway, New York. Established 187s. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


“THE BRYANT WAY.” 

| Delightful, inexpensive camping trips. Ideal 
| way for nature lovers to see ALL of the Yel- 
| lowstone. Send for illustrated booklet. 

| R. C. BRYANT, 135 Adams Street, Chicago. 














SAIL Lireisourtheme GS ATT, 
JULY JULY 


ALY—SCOTLAND. Sail July 9. 
OUTING TOUR (par ee July 2. 
—SCOTLAND, 


20, 80. 
OBERAMMERGAU IN ALL. 
The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 


CLARK’S 





Magnificent Steam- 
ship “Arabic” leaves 
Feb. 4; rates $400 up, 


Feb, 4: rates ORIENT 
n re excur- 
sana: H ‘$0 enchanting CRUISE 


days. Stop-over privileges. Program ready. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


Reet and ne e © tee wee 
ish Isles Tour... + -« 50 
Oberammergau Special .. 350 
Berlin-Athens-Rome-London 400 
S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

to Europe or in America 
Free Trip will be given at any time 


to ah organizer of a party of eight. ‘AAaress 
BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1187 Dean St., Brooklyn 








| 19 Trinity Place . a 


—ENGLAND— 
The Continent 


Nort 


To 
LONDON—PARIS— 
BREMEN 

Express Sailin, 
Every TUESD 





TO GIBRALTAR— 
AND GENOA 


Sailings YT URDAY Lloyd d 


Wireless and Submarine 8i 
Independent Around-the-World Tours, 
Travelers checks good all over the world. 
Fllustrated Booklet on Request. Dept. D. 


OELRICHS & CO., General Agents 
Broadway, New York 














SES 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Travel that means much because true mean- 
ings are given worthy consideration. 


Italy, Germany—Sail July 2 
Norway, Russia—Sail July Z 
England, Holland—Sail July 12, Aug. 6 


Oberammergau may be included in any tour. 
Send for Announcement and Travel Maps. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 


A Few ) July 9, $375 
Vacancies in - July 23, $550 
These Tours | July 30, $525 

Send for Booklet of Itineraries 

THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 

204 Berkeley Building, Boston, Mass. 




















WORLD TOUR—ORIENT 


Also: Tour Secin, Sicily, Italy (Christmas 
in Rome), and France, atte November, 
, January, F 





EUROPE Pocket The Ideal Way 


Ideal ain Box Hes D. Pittsburg 





DE POTTER TOURS 


32 Broadway (31st year) NEW YORK 








Class 





ified Columns 





Classified 





Columns 








REAL ESTATE 


HELP WANTED 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


FOR WRITERS 





VERY LITTLE 
CASH NEEDED 


to bind sale of fine subdivision of 
253 lots 50x 100: all platted, which 
I own in Jacksonville, Florida, 
New York of the South. Amcom- 
pelled to go to Europe and will 
sacrifice the entire proposition 
on long, easy terms of payment. 


A. H. S. TALBOT, 
Jacksonville Florida 








Berkshire Hills 


Country Properties 
Estates For Sale 
Furnished Homes 


for the Summer 


BRUCE & CO. 
Pittsfield Massachusetts 





| WANTED:—Wide-awake solicitors and 
| capable general agents to sell new and win- 
ning invention for bath,shampoo and massage. 
| Takes the place of expensive over-head 
| showers costing $45. rs to oe 00 Ss install, 
| yet sells for only $2.00, $3.00 4.00 
| Transforms any bath-room and ieee “Ss lete 
attachments for country homes without bath- 
rooms. Absolutely no competition. We 
pot territory. Sales-compelling samples 
rmished. Write today for om and success- 
ful selling plan. E. H. SELECMAN, 
Sales Manager, 608-210 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WANTED—AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY. wants youn 
man for assistant librarian in its technica 
reference library. Classifying, cataloging 
and reference work. chance for pro- 
motion. Permanent position. State ay 
education and experience. Address, 
FRANKLIN MFG. CO.,SYRACUSE.N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED.—Teachers want- 
ed for Pacific Coast. Excellent salaries. Man- 
ual with particulars free,from Pacific Teachers 
Agency, San Francisco, € are not con- 
nected with Seattle concern using our name, 


WANTED-—College and State normal 
graduates, Arizona, Nevada, California. 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


LEARN to write advertisements by Mail. 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE Proper. Page-Davis Co., 
Dept.31, Page Bldg., Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 




















PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
epility. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable ey a Inventions 
wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one ln o™t ooo for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 849 “F”’ Washington. 





PATENTS OBTAINED OR NO 
CHARGE MADE. Easy payments. 15 years 
official examiner U. S. Patent Office, highest 
references. Patents advertised free. Send 
sketch for free search and report, also illus- 
trated inventors’ guide book. E. P. BUN- 
YEA CO., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS IN CASH DEMAND. 
For valuable pamphlets, and facts about 
large sums of money offered for certain in- 
ventions : frites, rewards, etc., send 8 cents 
ostage to Publishers Patent Sense, Dept. 63, 
Pacific Building, Washington, D. c. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. bovis and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Sy ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 612 F St., Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: “What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 61-p. Guide. Special offer, 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington, D. C. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





| HOPE, ARK., wants Cotton Factories, 
Woodworking Plants, and manufacturing 
| industries of all kinds. We have Eighty 
| Thousand Dollars to offer as Bonuses, and 
free sites. Address Horr PROGRESSIVE 





Leacug, Hope, Arkansas. 





ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
7sc with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Salar ring. Re a price list 2c 


stamps. 
Expert Phot Pb lchine? Winkoe beste, Pa 








a. | space in display. 


AUTHORS: Our lists go regularly to 300 
editors. We place book Mss., fiction, tech- 
nical, educational, stories, poems. rite 
for circular. 
. AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE, 
a 54 Nassau St., New York. 





AU THOR S—Let us manufacture your 
books. We set up, = te a print, bind, 


etc. Complete fact facilities. 
PE-CASTING ¢ gO. 
257 WILLIAM Guam 


MACHINERY 


w YORK 








RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water by water power—no atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall mig or aan 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalo og fre 

Rirgz Ram Co., 2197 Trinity Bldg. ‘New York 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Wedding Invitations 
We give you the finest engraved WEDDING 
INVITATIONS. Visiting Cards. etc. at a 
lower price than others. Send for Samples. 
LYCETT ST. ATIONERS, BALTIMORE, 
D. Stamped Stationery aS ty. 





More Than One Million Readers 
weekly consult the Classified Columns of The 
Literary Digest, among which an influential 
bankers, wyers, etc. 

Your offer can be placed balore this’ vast 

ing public at a very nominal cost—$4.50 
| up per week. Write us for particulars. 








Our little classified ad in your paper brou ught 

us on an average 10 inquiries a month ill 

continue this ad uniess we decide to use 58S, 
RIFE ENGINE 








